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While the RURAL WORLD is published | 
at one dollar a year, it has temporarily 
allowed old subscribers to send actually 
NEW OR TRIAL subscribers with their 
own subscriptions at fifty cents a year, 
in order to largely increase the circulation 
and influence of the paper. This price is 
less than the cost of the white paper, 
presswork, folding, wrapping, mailing and 
prepaying the postage, saying nothing of 
any other of the large expenses of main- 
taining offices, paying salaries and con- 
ducting such a paper in a large city. Re- 
newals, unless acompanied by one or 
more NEW subscribers, must be at one 
dollar a year. All names are dropped as 
soon as subscriptions expire. The month 
named on the address tag, pasted on each 
issue, shows the month subscriptions ex- 


pire, and renewals should be made two or, 


three weeks before, so thaf names shall 
not drop out of list. It is gratifying to 
the proprietor to be able to state, in his 
half century’s experience in conducting 
this paper, it the 
patronage and prosperity it now does. Its 
circulation is increasing’ in a Wwonderfui 


has never- enjoyed 


degree, and its advertising patrons, many 
of whom have used its columns for a 
quarter or a third of a century, are more 
than pleased with results. Let all our 
friends unite and press forward in ex- 
tending its sphere of influence. 
for others what it is doing for you, so get 
others to join the great RURAL WORLD 
army and receive the same benefit. 





The Louisiana Purchase Exposition site 
has been selected. It will include about 
600 acres of the western portion of Forest 
Park and 400 acres adjoining the park on 
the west and south. The ground is ad- 
mirably suited to exposition purposes and 
as the main approach from the city will 
be through the most highly improved 
portion of Forest Park and the handsom- 
est streets of the city, the pleasure of a 
visit to the exposition will thus be greatly 
enhanced. 


The Missouri State Fair for 1901 will be 
held, as has been announced, September 
9-14, at the new fair grounds near Sedalia, 
Mo. As our readers know, this will be 
the first fair held under the act of the 
40th General Assembly, and as it will be 
the first held in the twentieth century, 
it will be an inaugural event of double 
significance. The fair officials are hard 
at work putting the new grounds and 
buildings in shape for the occasion, and 
it is expected that it will be one of great 
interest to all Missourians. The premium 
list is now in the printer’s hands and will 
be ready for distribution in a few days, 
and copies can be had by addressing Sec- 
retary J. R. Rippey, Sedalia, Mo. 


The chair of Dairy Husbandry in tue 
Missouri Agricultural College was filled 
June 28, the Board of Curators on that 


day electing to the place Prof. C. H. Eck- | 


les of the Iowa Agricultural College. 
Prof. Eckles graduated at the Iowa Ag- 
ricultural College in 1892, worked one 
session in the Wisconsin Dairy School, 
was Instructor in Dairying one session 
in the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege and has for the remainder of the 
time since his graduation been Instructor 
and Assistant Professor of Dairying in the 
Iowa college. He is well recommended 
for the work that is before him in Mis- 
souril. The RURAL WORLD is glad to 
know that a man so well fitted for the 
work has been selected. Prof. Eckles 
will enter upon his duties about Aug- 
ust 1. 


MY NEIGHBOR'S DUTY. 

We have not a word of criticism to offer 
on C. Burr for his efforts to have good 
roads in “Sorghum Corners” (see letter 
on this page), even at the expense of more 
than his share of labor to that end. On 
the contrary, he is to be commended for 
being philanthropic and public-spirited, 
withal, a bit selfish, though properly so, 
in wanting the luxury of good roads and 
a neat appearing neighborhood. The pub- 
lic is a constant beneficiary of that same 
spirit manifested by our correspondent 
that finds its manifestation in hospitals, 
schools, libraries aud countless other 
forms, which, however, does not dis- 
charge the public from its duty to main- 
tain such institutions. 

If, in addition to compelling a man 
to surrender to public use for road 
purposes a strip of land  along- 
side or through his farm, the public has 
a -tight to compel by law that he shall 
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|very short to therend, and was surprised | 
to see other reports and press correspond- | 
ents reporting 75 per cent, some over. 
|The result was after the crop was sold | 
to packers evefything cried out “‘No ap- 
ples.”". Now I am reporting every week 
|this year the same, if not. worse than | 
last year—there wilf simply ‘be a very | 
small apple crop about here, yet I note | 
|that others are reporting differently, and } 
I expect to heag the same cry, ‘“‘No ap- | 
ples,"”” as soon as packers get the crop 
in their hands. } 
| Wheat is now being cut and the yield 
| will be considerably below the average; | 
las to quality of grain, can’t say, as none 
|has been threshed. Oats are very short; 
}some will not be cut. Garden vegeta- | 
| bles are drying up. 

I looked forward with much anxiety 
and read with great interest Judge 


i y Miller’s paper read at the late horticul- 
In compliment to the city of Buffafb, these figures by the well known sculptor tural meeting at New Havéh, ‘Does 


of animals, Frederic G. Roth, have been placed at the beginning of the approach | Raising Plums Pay?” 
by which the visitor enters the main court of the Pan-American Exposition. The | I have about 20 varieties, consisting of 
Buffalo group represents ‘Peace in Nature.”’ -They are the “‘Idyls of the Prai- | 





“AN IDYL OF THE PRAIRIE”"—“BUFFALOES AT REST.” 


It will do | 


rie.”’ 


One group shows the bull in the characteristic pose of the bovian race, the 
picture of rest and comfort, while the cow in perfect sympathy with her compan- 
ion rubs her neck on his mighty shoulders. 


|now most of them are en the ground un- 


it, and if any man in the future adver- 








° 
keep all that portion of the strip not in 
jactual use for traffic free of weeds and 
bushes, and in a neat condition, why 
cannot the principle be extended and the 
jland owner adjoining be compelled by 
|\law to make the road and keep it in 
| proper condition? Our position is simply, 
| regardless of what the city requirements 
jare with respect to maintaining streets 
and sidewalks, that the strip of land de- 


tises a plum as curculig proof I sha! 
doubt anything he may say as to 
owned good qualities. I have already tried 
several that were so advertised. We so 
often read things we know are not true 
which causes us to doubt many others 
we know not of. For example, in the 
RURAL WORLD of the 19th 8S. F. Gil- 
lespie, under ‘Pebbles From the Poto- 
mac,” says in his “Facts and Figures:” 
“Kansas had no white inhabitants in 


THE PRESENT CONDITION. 


A serious condition confronts the farm- 
ers of Missouri, and, to a considerable 
extent those of the entire lower Missis- 
sippi Valley, owing to the lack of rain. 
For a period of two months, and in some 
localities even longer, there has been lit- 
tle or no relief from the drouth. Local 
rains have fallen, but the unusually high 





voted to road purposes is a public charge 
and should be, so far as the law says, 


maintained and cared for entirely at pub- 
If the pwblic is remiss in its | 


lic expense. 
duty, as it so often is, and individual 
farmers see fit, in their own interest and 
|for the public good, to do more than their 
|share in road work, they are to be com- 
|mended for being public-spirited, progres- 
and philanthropic citizens, and in 
this class belongs our correspondent from 
“Sorghum Corners;"’ and may their num- 
ber be gteatly increased until we shall 
have acquired a “‘public’’ that knows its 
full duty with respect to public roads 
and does it. 


sive 


THE MISSOURI FRUIT EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 





“Unless my judgment is at fault we 
will turn out one of the largest apple 
crops in Southwest Missouri this year we 
have ever produced,” said James T. Brad- 
shaw, of West Plains, Mo., who is at the 
Laclede Hotel. ‘The big red apple will 
be bigger and redder than usual and the 
ecrop—miles and miles of trees in the or- 
chards of Southwest Missouri are putting 
out fruit. There is danger of the drouth, 
of blight and other things an apple man 
has to contend with, but it looks as if we 
would again ship apples to the London 
market next winter. 

“The fruit experiment station at Moun- 
tain Grove has done much to improve 
the method of handling trees and fruit 
in that locality. There is plenty of room 
|for expansion in this, however. 
are hundreds of good orchards through- 
out the state which need scientific atten- 
|tion. They practically get none, and the 
|result has been that many orchards 
|that might have borne abundance of fruit 
|are slowly dying out, I believe it would be 
la splendid plan for the state to send a 
|fruit demonstrator, or expert, over the 
|eountry ta teach horticulturists what ap- 
plication of science to trees will do for 
them. Thousands of dollars would be 
{saved annually and three fourths of the 
orchards which are now dying out could 
be brought back to life to become good 
bearing trees again.’’—Globe-Democrat. 


The RURAL WORLD is sorry it cannot 
say amen! to Mr. Bradshaw’s indorse- 
ment of the fruit experiment station at 
|Mountain Grove, for thus far we have 
heard little from or of the station since 
lit was established two years ago, and we 
question if it has had any marked effect 
on methods of handling trees and fruits 
even in the vicinity of Mountain Grove. 
But if the station is doing work that is 
having a good effect on methods in vogue 
in that locality, why should not the fruit 
growers of other portions of the state 
have the benefit? Director Stinson should 
bear in mind that the people of all sec- 
tions of the state furnish the money for 
|earrying on the work at the Missouri 
Fruit Experiment Station. It matters not 
| how much work is being done or how val- 
|uable this may be, unless information re- 
garding it is so spread through the state 
that the people generally shall have a 
chance to profit by it, the station is fail- 
ing to meet the purpose for which it was 
established. There had -better be less 
work done, and this be made available to 
the people than that more extended work 
be unknown. 

Mr. Director, the columns of the RU- 
RAL WORLD are at your service to the 
end that Missouri fruit growers shall be 
made acquainted with the work you are 
doing and be able thereby to improve 
their methods of handling trees and 
fruits. We believe that if you will make 
freer use of the press you will be able to 
meet in large measure the need of the 
traveling fruit expert that Mr. Bradshaw 
suggests should be employed. 





PETTIS CO., MO.—June 26, and still no 
rain! The earth iron and the sky brass. 
Wheat fields, meadows and pasture are 


There are no oats or flax, very little 
hay except clover. Farmers are ship- 
ping out their stock. Wells and ponds 
are failing. The berry crop is less than 
one-third. Grapes are withering on the 
vines. Gardens are dead. Peaches are 
falling badly. Apples are less than half 
crop. Corn is small and dying, some of 
it tasselling less than two feet high. Alto- 
gether the prospect is a gloomy one. 


J. W. FERRELL. 





There | 


burning from sparks of railroad engines. 


temperature during all of June, with 
| high hot winds, soon dissipated all effects 
|of the showers. But while the situation 
is discouraging, it has by no means 
reached the point of total failure. A fair 
|wheat crop in yield “ahd excellent in 
| quality has been secured. Oats are a 
failure, but they are of minor importance. 
Hay will be a very short crop, but this 
lerop can yet be supplemented. A light 
yield of clover has been put up in good 
condition. Corn is suffering for rain, but 
can yet make a good crop. One of the 
{most serious features is the lack of pas- 
turage and water for stock, and thus com- 
| pelling many to send stock to market be- 
fore it is fit. Among recent callers at the 
RURAL WORLD office was W. D. Wade 
of Pettis Co., Mo., who had come to St. 
Louis with cattle that the weather con- 
ditions had compelled him to sacrifice. 
He reports an alarming condition in his 
locality. 


1850." I read in a Kansas City paper of 
the 18th the death of Montgomery Bry- 
jant, said to be the first white person 
;|born in Kansas, aged 71 years. Follow- 
|ing such a claim as the first comes L. B. 
Daugherty saying he was born in Kan- 
| sas December 7, 1828. 

Now how is that as to “no white inhab- 
itants in 1850?" Kansas was organized as 
|a territory in 1854, 

I have been living right here, just one 
}county from “the border,” and have 
}known much of Kansa@¥ there were 
white inhabitants long before 1850. When 
did old John Brown go to Kansas with 
;his foolishness? So the several other 
|facts and figures of Mr. Gillespie rest as 
a doubt in my mind. The fact is, I have 
long lost confidence in “statistics.” 

In my last I touched somewhat on the 
|“‘hired man” question, giving my own 
;experience as such. I may, if any RU- 
|RAL WORLD reader so desires, give 2 
|further experience, as how a poor hired 
|boy made his way in the crowded busi- 

The success of this crop depends large- | ness world. J. L. MARSHALL. 
ly upon the selection of land and the| Jyne 24, 
preparation of the soil. The light, sandy | 


|and gravelly loam soils which are known | Tetersinie th.cdee.. ae : 
¥ arshall’s 
las natural wheat land are where this | ed all’s criticism 


jof Mr. Gillespie’s statemen 5 
|grain flourishes, if the plant elements | wepaes had = white eee ins os 
needed for this crop are abundant and /1o+ assume at the time the statement 
| available, yet seed pis with proper man- | yas published thet Mr. Gillespie intended 
prego rpflsnndl gy. asap id Pe —_ he should be understood as saying 

jthat in 1850 Kansas had not one white 
|trogen for good growth, and has at the | jpnapitant: simply that practically the 
| same time little ability to store it, unless | region that is now the state of Kansas 
available in the soil, care should be tak- | yo. at the date mentioned without white 
en to plant where the soil is rich in this |population. The first enumeration of the 
plant food element. Clover sod, if brok-|innapitants of Kansas was taken in 1855, 
en and sown to some spring crop that re- | anq it was found that all the inhabitants 
quires good tillage will yield a profitable |at that time numbered 8,601. This makes 
ee ek PPT ag |it evident that the number of white in- 

“Plo : ‘ |habitants five years previous 

that should not be forgotten. Wheat land | heen so small boar aa would  bemeee 
must be plowed early to give ample time |in saying in general terms that the ter- 
| for a gpa Pegg ritory had at that time no white inhab- 
| musi . f . 
often not possible, even in favorable sea- inns 
sons, because of the poorly prepared see 
beds. One must not give heed to the 
number oft times the land is harrowed, 
but keep going until the ground is in 
right condition. If preparing oat stub- 
ble or sod ground, the land can be fre- 











PREPARING WHEAT LAND. 








FARM WATER SUPPLY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I am much 
interested in Mr. C. D. Lyon’s articles, as 
he is surely a man of experience. [ was 
glad to see his picture. I hope he will 


quently worked, and a successful wheat 
t his s an 
grower advises doing this after each ell _us later on about his sorghum and 
bean experiments. We are stil) in the 
shower as soon as the ground is dry 2 
enough to permit bean and pea growing business. We | 
7 hav 2 
The soll must be firm .but. mellow. ave about 30 acres in beans and peas 


this year and will plant about four acres 
more this week, where we Lave removed 
oats for hay. 

Your article on farm water supply 
should set many a farmer to thinking, if 
the present drouth didn’t do it. Many in 
this neighborhood are in the dry dock 
with their stock. We think a large and 
deep pond, with a good fence around and 
a pipe through the dam near the bot- 
tom of the pond is the best and cheapest 
water supply, as it needs no pump or 
wind mill and the stock has at all times 
Plenty of cold and clean water. 

We have a good large pond with a 
small pond just above that has a pipe 
through the dam. This small pond is 
used only for settling or straining the 
water before it goes in the large pond. 
The water in the large pond is as clear 
as cistern water and nearly as cold in 
summer, as the water comes fr-m eight 
feet below the surface of the pond. Our 
pond has not received 100 barrels of 
water for the last 12 months. We have 
never less than 100 head of hogs and 
20 to 30 head of cattle and horses, und 
we have plenty of water for another six 
months without rain. 


Cc. A. GRIESENAUER 
St. Charles Co., Mc. 


Think how small a grain of wheat «is. 
To have it start well it must have a 
| well prepared seed bed, where it does not 
have to send its roots down for some 
inches before it finds suitable feeding 
ground, as it does when the surface is 
cloddy. Start the plows on the wheat 
jland as soon as weather and condition of 
| soil will permit. 


LAFAYETTE CoO., MO.,, MELANGE. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I did not 
know when I wrote last ‘‘Melange”’ that 
it would be so extensively read and com- 
mented upon as it has been by other cor- 
respondents and copied from RURAL 
WORLD by other papers, but it seems 
it has been, which fact encourages me to 
“try again,” hoping ‘‘Melange’”’ will again 
contain something sufficiently of inter- 
est to be read. 


“We never know when we speak a word 
Just how far that word will be heard.” 


And just as true when we write a com- 
munication we never know how far it 
will be read. 

It is very dry here, everything fam- 
ishing and burning up for ~vant of moist- 
ure. Apples, peaches and plums are fall- 
ing, blackberries» and raspberries are 
small and drying on vine; pastures are 
burning up, and stock water is getting 
searce. 

Last year in my weekly reports to the 
Weather Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at Columbia, Mo., I 
reported the apple crop falling from the 
start, and continued reporting the crop 





JOHNSON CO., MO.—Rain is needed 
badly. Oats, flax and meadows are hardly 
a half crop. Pastures and stock water 
are at a premium. Corn is in a bad fix. 
‘We must have rain, lots of it, and soon, 
or a failure. Fruit is dropping badly. 
The coolest spot registers 9) degrees, and 
often up to 101 degrees in the shade. 

B. B. 








|native, Japan and European, and just | 


|der the trees; every one*with a worm in | 


} 


its | 


| 





HORSE TRAINER, BY FREDERIC G. ROTH, AT ENTRANCE TO LIVE 
STOCK EXHIBIT, PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 

This piece of sculpture was originally exhibited in New York last year, under 

the title of ‘On the Tan-Bark,’’ and represents a groom deading a spirited stal- 

lion of the shire horse type, in the show ring. The man has to use all his 


strength to keep the brute force of the animal under control. 








THAT ROADSIDE QUESTION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: On the ques- 
tion of roadside law I stand _ corrected, 
but not convinced. 

In the tirst place, who constitutes the 
public? 

Is it not my neighbor and myself multi- 
plied ‘‘ad infinitum?’ Who but the same 
parties are taxed to keep roads in repair? 
Because I gave a strip off of my farin 
does not exempt me from road tax. I 
hardly think the railroad is a parallel 
case, as no one but the railroad company 
can make any use or get any benefit frorn 
its right of way. What greater hardship 
would it be for the land owner in the 
country to be compelled to keep his road 
side clean and neat than for his fellow 





property owner of town or city to build 
}and keep in repair the sidewalks along 
{his property? One reason we have so 
| much bad road is, so many are afraid of 
| doing a little more than their share when 
\it comes to. working for the public. Now 
| within the corporate limits of “Sorghum 
| Corners’’ are two places a few rods apart 
| where water must cross the road, and in 
| years past were noted for being very bad 
|during spring or any wet time. 

| The overseers had fixed at them a good 
|many times, by having rock thrown into 
| the holes when they were about impas- 
|sable, and instead of making one mud- 
hole better it would generally make two, 
one on each side of the rock pile. Final- 
ly we got our “Dutch up,”’ went to the 
neighbors and asked them to donate help, 
which they did freely. At it we went, 
asking no odds of anybody. We put in 
two good solid rock culverts, floored and 
covered with heavy, solid rock. One is a 
large one 24 feet long. Then we graded 
the road up high on each side and it was 
good bye to mud holes. They will stand 
for generations. It did not cost any of 
us enough to hurt, and is a source of 
gratification every time we pass. When 
we had about finished the overseer hap- 
pened to come along, and asked why we 
did not let him know; he would have 
sent us help and did send a man and team 
to help scrape a day or so; then told 
around, ‘“‘we have just put in two of the 
best culverts in the county.” 

If every one would be sure to do his full 
share and a little more we would not 
hear so much complaint of bad roads. 

c. BURR, 
One of the Good Roads Cranks. 
Sorghum Corners, Mo. 


SWEET CLOVER--BUFI"ALO CLOVER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I am send- 
‘ing to you with this under another cover 
a stalk of what I think is some kind of 
clover. Will you please tell me the cor- 
jrect name? It seems especially adapt- 
ed to this country. 








W. H. WILLIAMS. 
McDonald Co., Mo. 
SWEET CLOVER.—The specimen was 


tree clover. It is very sweet scented and 
is often cultivated in gardens because of 
this characteristic, and for its beauty. It 
has also been cultivated as a forage plant 
but it is little relished by domestic ani- 
mals. It does, however, afford fine bee 
pasturage. But it spreads rapidly and is 
objected to on this account. It undoubt- 
edly possesses value as a soil renovating 
plant and might be utilized to good pur- 
pose in this way. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I enclose with 
this a stalk of clover for name. It was 
found growing among common red clo- 
ver. The blossoms are white. It stools 
much better than does the red clover. 

Miller Co., Mo. JOHN KELLY. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: With this I 





‘|send you a specimen of clover. It resem- 


bles alsike in growth, but has a more 
oblong leaf and the foliage is a lighter 
green in color. It has a yellowish bloom 
and a peculiar, compact and uniform 
folding of the bloom when ripe. I also 
find in my red clover some stools that 
bear a large white bloom. 

Clay Co., Ill. c. P. DILLMAN, 

BUFFALO CLOVER.—The specimens 
accompanying the two foregoing letters 
were the Buffalo clover (Trifolium re- 
flexum). It has somewhat downy, as- 
cending stems, six to twelve inches high, 
obovate-oblong, finely toothed leafiets, 
|blossoms rose red and whitish, fully as 
large as those as those of the red clover. 
The plants which Mr. Dillman speaks of 
as growing in his red clover and bear- 
ing white blooms are probably this same 
variety. 





NOTES FROM AN OHIO FARM. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: On Wednes- 
day, June 5, about 4 p. m., we had the 
hardest rain since August 10, 1899, and it 
came at a good time to test my theory 
that land plowed at a moderate depth 
and thoroughly pulverized to the very 
furrow bottom would sustain less damage 
by washing than land plowed eight or 
nine inches deep and only the top pul- 
verized. We had about 3% inches of rain- 
fall in one hour on top of a saturated soil 
from rains earlier in the day, and we did 
not lose four cubic yards of soil on a nine 
acre hillside, some of it too steep to al- 


A mile and a half from me, where the 
land was plowed seven or eight inches 
deep on a hillside exactly like mine, the 
soil was taken away plow deep, in strips 





a stalk of white melilot (Melilotus alba), | 
also known as sweet clover, Bokhara or | 


| from 10 to 30 feet wide. 

Now if any reader of the RURKaL 
WORLD doubts this let him come to my 
| place and we will inspect the two fields; 
}if he fails to find the facts as I state 
them I will pay all his traveling expenses 
and a dollar a day for his time; if my 
statement is correct he might buy me a 
good hat as a memento of his visit. 

My tobacco tenant plowed part of his 
land deeper than I wanted him to and 
on this we had the most loss of soil, al- 
though he tried to correct his fault by 
stirring and harrowing the land as deeply 
as he possibly could; still he could not get 
it down fine to the bottom of the fur- 
row and when the torrent of rain came 
and got down among the rough soil at 
the bottom it “gathered head” 
do some damage. 

AERATION OF SOIL.—We tore down 


standing 30 years; the floor was of ram- 
med yellow clay and during the past win- 
ter was the passway for the cattle from 
the barn to the straw yard. It is so hard 
that nothing but a pick will dig it up, 
yet right there stand some of the largest 
weeds, stalks of corn and stools of bar- 
ley I have seen this year. My sorghum, 
planted early and carefully attended, is 
two to three inches high, yet some vol- 
unteer plants on the old barn floor are 
fully six inches. Did our readers ever 
note the fact that the trampling of a 
flock of chickens would pack the earth 
as solid as the trampling of heavy ani- 
mals? My attention was called to this 
some years ago by an old man who ‘s a 
very good farmer, and I have since noted 
that where chickens had the run of a 
corn or tobacco crop the soil was packed 


|solid and,the crop always good. Notice 
|men s g telegraph poles and observed 





that they do not use as heavy rammers | 


as farmers do in setting fence posts; it is 
the number of strokes, 
which packs the soil in the case of the 
poultry and the rough bottoms of their 
feet leave a coating of dust—a true dust 
mulch—over a well compacted soil. 

The absolute necessity of deep plowing 
|and of soil aeration has never been fully 
| proven, nor has either been the object of 
}extensive experiment so far as my ob- 
| servation extends. If it is true that more 
| shallow breaking will do under nearly all 
‘circumstances then we are wasting time 
and labor in plowing deep. As I have 
written before, it has proven successful 
on my soil for 19 years. In all but one in- 
stance the crops have been better over 
{it than over the deep plowed check 
strips, and in the one instance there must 
have been some influence which I did not 
observe that caused the difference. I do 
not advise any man who does not live 
in my own climate and upon the same 
soil that I have to abandon his present 
methods in plowing, but I do advise all to 
make an honest experiment in the way of 
shallow plowing and perfect fitting of the 
whole depth plowed. Don't break the 
richest side of the field shallow and the 
rest deep; don’t break some “thin point” 
and expect it to give you a fair test, but 
break a strip three or four rods wide 
across the field shallow and the rest deep, 
Plant the crops across this strip and ob- 
serve the result; if bad do not condemn 
the method from one trial, but repeat it, 
and if after two or three trials it does not 
prove good, drop it. As a final argument 
in favor of shallower breaking, let me 
say that it is almost universally practiced 
where land is plowed for wheat, and it is 
the rule to pulverize and compact the soil 
as deep as plowed. The crop is planted 
October 1 and harvested July 1; it gets no 
cultivation from the day the drill leaves 
the field and its growth extends through 
a period of near 270 days; fall rains pack 





low a wagon to be driven along the slope. | 


enough to | 


a small barn last fall which had been | 


not the force, | 


the soil, winter’s frost loosens it up, and 
April’s dashing floods again pack it 
down, yet from May 1 to the time the 
wheat begins to ripen there are few farm 
crops which make as heavy a growth as 
a good field of wheat. 


We are obliged to revise our opinions 


and our methods once in a while, 
matter how deeply indoctrinated 
| may be. 
Six years ago an institute speaker came’ 
|to our county and advised his hearers to 
| sow or plant sorghum to feed during a 
|shortage in pasture. The next season a 
|good many planted from a quarter to an 
| acre; the season was very wet, it was not 
| needed, and the next winter, when I went 
|to the same institute and mentioned sor- 
|ghum it brought down on the head of our 
| past speaker a storm of ridicule and even 
}abuse. Three dry years came in succes- 
| Sion and the few who stuck to the sor- 
|ghum were greatly pleased with it; last 
|year it was a pretty general crop and 
|this spring hundreds of bushels of seed 
| were sold in our towns in addition to as 
|much more which was saved at home. 
| Nearly every farmer has from one-half 
|to two acres of sorghum for feed and 1 
|know of but two who ever tried it that 
were not pleased with it. 

THE FRUIT CROP.—Cherries and 
strawberries are with us but not in as 
great plenty as usual; peaches are going 
to make the largest crop in years, even 
two year old sprouts being full of peach- 
es; apples are only moderately full and 
as no spraying is done will be defective. 
Bartlett, Flemish Beauty and Seckel 
pears will make a crop, but there are no 
Keiffers this season; plums and prunes 
were stung by curculio and are falling 
| badly; raspberries a fair show and black- 
berries fuller than I ever saw them be- 
fore. 

Another heavy rain on June 17 did 
great damage to lands and crops; as yet 
| we have sustained no loss, while a neigh- 
|bor one-fourth of a mile away reports se- 
|rious washouts on his hillsides. On June 
|20 wheat is turning ripe, rye a few days 
| behind wheat; barley will do to cut in six 
lor seven days; oats in full head; cern 
growing very fast and much of it has not 
|been worked over, so it is weedy. To- 
bacco crop all set and growing well; we 
will have our seven acres all plowed and 
hoed aver by to-morrow night if no more 
ruin comes. Corn has all been cultivated 
three times and we will work it for the 
fourth and last time next week. 

June 2.—RURAL WORLD of June 19 
at hand and Bro. Moore’s article noted. 
Owing to the fact that a controversy 
about plowing would be of little interest 
jat this season, when we should discuss 
| cultivation, we will have more to say on 
|the subject at a more fitting time. 


Brown Co., O. Cc. D. LYON. 
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| SUMMER DAYS AT SEVEN PINES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: The month 
of June with us is noted for the great 
amount of rainfall. The phenomenal 
downpour was on June 22, when 3% inch- 
es of precipitation is recorded for the 
time between 4 and 8 in the evening here 
at Seven Pines. Over two inches fell be- 
tween 4 and 5 o’clock. Severe hail with 
sudden rushes of wind accompanied the 
rain and large corn especially suffered. 
The electrical display was very pronounc- 
ed. The month is credited with excesvive 
rainfall, yet agricultural interests are 
now in a flourishing condition. Harvest- 
ing of wheat began June 17. Owing to 
delay from rains farmers’ work piled up 
and corn plowing and wheat cutting 
bunched together. Beautiful indeed are 
the fields of golden wheat and the vast 
area of King Maize’s display of waving 
banners. 

THE YEAR BOOK.—With early June 
|}came the Year Book of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and it Is a 
|volume of mechanical perfection and a 
work of much excellence to the farmer 
and other classes who delight in usetul 
knowledge. Like our dear, dear Amer- 
ica, as John Temple Graves of the Atlan- 
ta “Constitution” would say, the Year 
Book continues to grow better. Its mis- 
sion is high and broad and its valuable 
subjects treat of things entirely around 
the world. A progressive farmer of to- 
day should have in his book collection a 
straight set of the Year Book series, for 
these are becoming more and more of 
merit. One of the beautiful conditions of 
these times is the precipitation of fine 
books all freighted with good and useful 
reading. Truly the farmers’ calling is 
grading up and is being recognized as 
one of the prime factors of business. 

COW PEAS.—The subject of cow peas 
is receiving attention in our county and 
the interest is increasing in behalf of the 
new plant. Novelties are received slowly 
and somewhat suspiciously for a while, 
for people on an average prefer to see 
things and study how they act for a year 
or two. When the levee of prejudice is 
undermined then the rush of big waters 
is easy. Agents for pickle and canning 
industries had to talk persistently and 
long in order to convince our valley far- 
mers that our rich alluvial deposits are 
very much suited to the production of 
sweet corn, peas, cucumbers and toma- 
toes. Now these products have advanced 
up and taken their stations in the ranks 
with wheat and corn. When Thomas 
Jefferson introduced the upland rice of 
Africa into South Carolina and Georgia 
he no doubt had to deliver many little 
speeches of a persuasive style. 

“Clark Co., Mo. JASPER BLINES. 











The best way to lift a .mortgage is to 
raise larger crops on fewer acres. 
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The Dairy 





HOLSTEIN CATTLE WANTED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Please give 
me the address of a breeder of Holstein 
eattle, preferably the one nearest Spring- 


Meld, Mo. A SUBSCRIBER. 
Greene Co., Mo. 

We will be glad to accommodate “A 
Subscriber” by giving him the desired 


information if the Holstein breeders will 
co-operate with us to that end. 
breeders are neglecting to make the fact 
of their existence and location known 


BAD MILK. 
Does St. Louis Need Milk Inspection? 


Ja last week’s issue of the RURAL 
WORLD we referred to the proposition to 
do away with milk inspection in St. Louis, 
and presented some information relative 
to the city milk supply that goes to show 
the crying need for inspection. Further 
information along that line will be found 
on this page in the article from the Re- 
port of U. S. Industrial Commission. The 
following, which we find in the columns 
of the ‘“‘Post-Dispatch,”’ will indicate that 
competent inspection is needed: 

The supply of milk received at the St. 
Louis jail Thursday morning presented so 
peculiar an aspect that Jailer Huebler, 
after making a few tests of his own, had 
samples prepared to submit to the milk 
inspector, the city chemist and the com- 
missioner of supplies. 

The milk was thin and bluish, with 
small flakes of some white substance 
floating through the liquid. 
jailer saw it he had some of it boiled. 
The white substance that he observed 
in the fluid melted and settled in the 
bottom of the vessel in cakes, 

Capt. Huebler stated that there was a 
peculiar acid taste to the milk and he 
declined to allow it to be used. 

“This stuff that was furnished us this 
morning was not milk at all,”’ said Jailer 
Huebler. “It was some kind of a compo- 
sition. We do not have very many sick 
persons in jail, but when we do have and 
the jail physician orders us to supply 
such a prisoner with milk I do not care to 
feed him with some artificial substitute. 
The milk supply must be pure.”’ 


CEDAR HILL JERSEY FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The little 
things that are often overlooked in dairy- 
ing go farther to make dairying a failure 
than larger things. Those who keep care- 
ful records of daily milk yield quickly 
learn the truth of this. To let a cow in 
heat run with the herd will cause a loss 
of from one to three pounds of milk per 
head of herd. Milking one time at 5 
o’clock, another time at 5:30, and again 
at 4:45 will affect the milk yield from one 
to two pounds per head, and in the case 
of the heavy milkers the loss of butter 
fat is greater than the loss of milk. 

During the past month we have visited 
in Iowa one of the largest milk herds of 
that state. As it is carried on by hired 
help, with poor system, we were struck 
with the daily losses occasioned by many 
little things, nearly ali of them being 
overlooked by the proprietor because 
they were so small. The aggregate of 
such loss is just the difference between 
profit and loss. 

IN THE CORN FIELD.—Well, we are 
handling 80 acres of corn and sorghum, 
with but one corn plow on the farm, and 
but little use for that. We have tools for 
surface cultivation that cut but two 
inches deep at most. The proof of the 
benefit of this system 1s apparent to any- 
one visiting our fields, or I might say 
horse stable, as these surface tools 
handle very easily, and horses grow fat 
instead of poor, as is the case under the 
deep plowing method. At this writing 
we have not used anything in corn but 
weeders. Monday the surface cultivators 
will start, and the weeder follows one- 
half day behind to shake up any weeds 
left in the ground. 

CANADA PEAS.—I wish the readers of 
the RURAL WORLD might see our 
Canada pea field. It is a fine sight, waist 
high and just blossoming. We expect to 
use hay caps in harvesting this crop, 
curing in the shock. 

COW PEAS.—Our farm manager has just 
finished planting 14 acres of Southern 
peas and soy beans, putting 10 bushels 
on the land with a corn planter (two- 
horse) double sowing. We hope to get 
good returns from this crop. If th 
weather does not permit of field curing, 
it will go into our silos. 

Speaking of silos reminds me that we 
are feeding ensilage daily to the milk 
herd. Some time ago we thought grass 
was good enough for cows, so stopped 
feeding ensilage for a week; result, cows 
dropped from 725 pounds to 640 pounds, 
and as 15 pounds of this milk makes one 
pound of butter, we concluded we could 
not stand the loss, so again started the 
ensilage cart on schedule time. And now 
the yield is back to the 725 pound mark. 

HOW ABOUT THE FLIES?—Again | 
ask what about those flies? Are you al- 
lowing them to cut down beef and milk 
yield? My boys are mad because they 
are not worse than they are, because it 
is so much fun to kill them, and we do 
it so quickly that the thicker they are 
the more we kill, and the more good the 
repellent does. We use a compressed air 
sprayer, and with 41 cows in the stable 
we can treat them all in less than five 
minutes, and every fly that is struck with 
the Shoo Fly is dead, dead sure. No flies 
will worry cows while the application 
lasts. With our herd of 38 in milk, the 
fly plague would, if let alone, cause a 
loss of 25 per cent, or over 175 pounds of 
milk daily, and this represents over 11 
pounds of butter, worth now 331-3 cents 
per pound, or $3.70. The cost of Shoo Fly 
is less than 20 cents per day. 

OUR MANURE SPEADER is taking a 
much needed rest, after eight months of 
strenuous life. It is having a picnic in 
the grove back of the house. The eight 
months of its busy life caused 30 acres of 
land to get a hump on itself to the tune 
of 50 per cent increase in crops over last 
year. BUFF JERSEY. 

Warren Co., Ill. 








“Difficult Digestion 


That is dyspepsia. 

it makes life miserable. 

Its sufferers eat not because they want to, 
—but simply because they must. 

They know they ere irritable and fretful; 
but they cannot be otherwise. 

They complain of a bad taste in the 
mouth, a tenderness at the pit of the stom- 
ach, an uneasy feeling of puffy fulness, 
headache, heartburn and what not. 

The effectual remedy, proved by perma- 
nent cures of thousands of severe cases, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


—Hoon’s PILLs are the beat cathartic. 





The | 


When the | 


| THE MILK TRADE OF ST. LOUIS. 





In last week’s issue of the RURAL 
WORLD we published a portion of a 
report on the milk trade of St. Louis 
that had special reference to the city 
dairies in which the greater part of the 
milk consumed in St. Louis is produced. 
Herewith we present the remainder of the 
report, which has reference to that ycor- 
tion of the supply brought into the city 
iby rail. It is from Volume VI. of the 
|Report of the U. 8S. Industrial Commis- 
}sion on the Distribution of Farm crops, 
j}and is as follows: 

RAILROAD SUPPLY OF MILK.—St. 
|Louis is admirably located in reference 
|to territory in which the city’s supply of 
milk can be produced. In this respect not 
one of the large cities of the country has 
equal advantages. St. Louis is surround- 
|ed on all sides by a farming territory that 
\is unsurpassed in natural adaptability for 
| dairying. Excepting East St. Louis, ly- 
ling across the Mississippi River and on 
lits eastern bank, St. Louis has no popu- 
|lous suburbs that are themselves consum- 
lers of railroad milk. Along the entire 
| Missouri are of the circle surrounding the 
city farm lands come practically to the 
city limits, and within a circle having 
}a radius of 100 miles from St. Louis there 
is more available farm land, and that is 
cheaper in price than can be found in an 
equal area around any other large city 
lin the country. Probably in no other 
| similar area are dairy foods produced so 
|abundantly or so cheaply. The climatic 
}conditions are also very favorable for 
| dairying. It thus appears that there need 
|be no lack of milk supply for St. Louis, 
jand that the dairy business should be 
|quite remunerative to the producers, and 
|undoubtedly would be but for the situa- 
tion outlined under the head of city dai- 
ries. The daily product in the city of the 
8,000 cows, fed on an unusually cheap 
food and kept on a very cheap plan as 


|to buildings, etc., thus enabling the pro- 


ducer to sell cheaply, is an unsurmount- 


| be saved if better facilities for handling 
|milk were provided by the railroads. 

On receipt of the milk at the various 
depots it is examined to determine if 
any is sour. One concern in the city has 
a chemical test (originated by the chemist 
that is employed) that is applied to a 
sample taken from every can received. 
This test is accurate and quick and quite 
satisfactory. Generally the inspection for 
sour milk is very crudely done. Shippers 
lare allowed, as a rule, 25 cents per eight- 
|gallon can for all milk that is declared 
}sour. This feature of the business is en- 
| tirely in the hands of the various con- 
| cerns handling railroad milk, and the 
| shippers are at their mercy. In some in- 
stances the power is unquestionably 
abused, and shippers suffer an unjust 
loss from deductions for sour milk. 

In serving customers the great propor- 
tion are served by dipping from cans or 
tanks into open measures. A few con- 
cerns are serving bottled milk and cream, 
and the demand for this service is in- 
creasing. 

THE GREAT LACK in the milk busi- 
ness of St. Louis is proper and adequate 
city supervision and control. There is an 
entire absence of organization or com- 
bination for the purpose of affecting 
prices or for making methods for handling 
uniform. 

There is little to prevent irresponsible 
|parties from engaging in the business of 
retailing milk, and the result is that 
many concerns begin business, work up a 
trade, and after a short time close up, 
leaving a good many milk producers in 
the lurch for milk shipped. 

SUMMARY.—The daily consumption of 
milk in St. Louis is 30,136 gallons, 13,000 
gallons of which is brought into the city 
by rail. The remainder is brought into 
the city by wagons from farms adjacent 
to the city, and produced from dairies 
maintained within the city. 

There are in these city dairies 8,000 
cows, which are fed principally on the 
waste product of breweries and distil- 
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able obstacle, so long as the condition 
exists, to the proper development of the 
railroad milk industry. 

Among those who possess some knowl- 
edge of the character of the city produced 
milk and appreciate the more healthful 
character of that produced on farms, 
there can be a trade in railroad milk, 
notwitstanding its necessarily higher 
price. 

PRICES OF MILK.—As has been stated 
the consumers pay for the city-produced 
milk an average of 20 cents per gallon, 
or 5 cents per quart. For railroad milk 
the average price paid by the consumer 
is 6.5 cents per quart. Of this price ihe 
producers are paid 2.25 cents per quart 
delivered at the station at St. Louis. 
The average transportation charge be- 
tween the farmer’s station and St. Louis 
is one-half cent per quart. This leaves 
3.75 cents per quart to meet costs of and 
profits on distribution in the city. This 
would seem to be too large a share of 
what the consumers pay for milk and out 
of proportion to what the producers get. 
Yet it is evident to anyone at all famil- 
iar with the milk business of St. Louis 
that the business is by no means exceed- 
ingly profitable where honest goods are 
sold, and it is also apparent that the 
producer’s profit is but a meager one. 

ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT.—There 
is room for considerable saving in cost of 
distribution by the adoption of more sys- 
tematic methods. In the matter of fu- 
cilities for handling provided by the rail- 
roads, the milk is almost wholly trans- 
ported in eight-gallon cans placed in the 
baggage cars. No refrigeration is pro- 
vided on any road handling milk. As 
the great bulk of milk is produced within 
a distance covered by a two-hour run, it 
is thought that there is little need of re- 
frigerator service. There is, however, 
considerable sour milk charged against 
the shipper which might, in large part, 


leries. City dairy milk costs consumers 
5 cents per quart; railroad milk 6.25 per 
quart. Producers of railroad milk re- 
ceive 2.25 cents per quart for milk de- 
livered at station in St. Louis. Railroad 
charges average for long and short dis- 
tances one-half cent per quart. Cost of 
and profit on distribution in the city, 
3.75 cents per quart, 

Longest distance milk is brought to St. 
Louis, 151 miles, from Lagrange, Mo. 

Railroad milk is handled in eight-gallon 
cans, and in ordinary baggage cars of 
regular passenger trains. 

REFERENCES TO MILK MAP. 

Stations longest distance from St. Louis 
on various railroads bringing milk to St. 
Louis are as follows. 


Miles. 
Labaddie, Mo., on Missouri Pacific 
ah. Meeerencdondaccecs -casdevessiacendeganen 35 
St. Clair, Mo., on St. Louis and San 
WD BR. Thies na sapanecsend 'seaaness Ww 
De Soto, Mo., on St. Louis, Iron Moun- 
tain and Southern R. R....... accesses 43 
Bonneterre, Mo., on Mississippi River 
and Bonneterre R. R..........sssseeees 
Marissa, Ill, on Illinois Central 
(Southern Division) R. R............. 35 
Mount Vernon, Ill., on Louisville and 
po ae ee ee ere eocccce 69 
Salem, Ill., on Baltimore and Ohio 
Ms Diptecnadccccenss Socvddcedsancosoessons 6S 
Altamont, Ill., on Terre Haute and In- 
diapolis (Vandalia) R: R..............- 85 
Sorento, Ill., on Toledo, St. Louis and 
po ee er err yer 47 
Litchfield, Ill., on Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago and St. Louis R. R.. 62 
Macoupin, Ill., on Chicago and Alton 
Bae). Mab irepsgnk bvanbosas Sonchvdsheteboaabedes 50 
Greenfield, [ll., on Chicago, Burling.on 
OR SO Eas | Bivascassiccasduasckance fl 


Lagrange, Mo., on St. Louis, Keokuk 
me erator bl 

Wright City, Mo., on Wabash (West- 
ern Division) R. R 








THE PRIVATE DAIRY. 





We have had occasion at different times 
to refute the suggestion that because Mis- 
souri has not so many creameries as has 
some of the other states, it is not to be 
regarded as a dairy state. We have called 
attention to the fact that the dairy in- 
dustry is developing along the line of the 
farm dairy rather than in this direction 
of the public creamery. Proof of this lies 
in the report of entries of butter at the 
Pan-American Exposition for the May 
exhibit, as published in the RURAL 
WORLD of June 26. Missouri had more 
entries of dairy butter there than of 
creamery. From every other state repre- 
sented the creamery entries outnumbered 
the dairy. 

Some who have admitted the fact have 
assumed that it was to the state’s dis- 
advantage as a dairy state that the tend- 
ency of development is as it is; but to 
this we do not fully agree. We like to 
see creameries established and successful; 
but we think it is to the advantage of 
the dairy industry and of creameries 
themselves ultimately, to encourage the 
farm dairy tendency. 

At a meeting of the Nebraska dairy- 
men, a year or two ago, F. H. Vaughn 
of that state said a word in favor of pri- 
vate dairying as follows: 

While not wishing to say anything dis- 
paraging to the creameries, I think that 
for the man who is imbued with the right 
spirit, taste and love for the work, that 
the private dairy presents the most in- 
viting field. It encourages and stimulates 
him to his best efforts. 

All the various conditions are under 
his management and immediate control. 





Step by step through the entire process 


his perception is quickened, his vigilance 
made more watchful and zeal more ear- 
nest, for the reason that the whole re- 
sponsibility rests upon him. Quite a large 
share of this business is beyond the reach 
and influence of the one who performs, 
cares for and directs the work at the 
creamery. 

Yet all of the many important and in- 
tricate steps and turns are performed by 
or under the immediate direction of the 
private dairymen, who all the while is 
stimulated by the knowledge that success 
or failure depends on the quality of his 
work. By the use of the modern machin- 
ery the old-time drudgery imposed upon 
the good housewife, has been removed, 
and the husbandman now performs the 
work with ease and skill. 


FARM SEPARATORS NEEDED. 


The creameries of Cornell Bros., at 
Huntley, Ill, have offered to contract 
for milk for the coming six months, at 
the following rate per 100 pounds: May, 
80 cents; June, 80 cents; July, 9 cents; 
August, $1; September, $1; October, $1.10; 
an average of 931-3 cents. This, of course, 
calls for the whole milk, leaving the 
farmer nothing to take back to the farm 
for his young pigs and calves. 

With pork at present prices, the skim 
milk is easily worth 25 cents a hundred, 
if the farmer knows how to feed it, and 
if he doesn’t, he and not the skim milk is 
to blame. From this view of the case, 
it is difficult to see how the Illinois farm- 
ers are making as much from their milk 
as they would if they took the chances 
on the market and utilized the skim 
milk at home. Certainly the latter course 
is much better for the fertility of their 





land.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 


MILK FEVER. 














|Parturient Paralysis and the Schmidt 
Treatment. 
have published in the RURAL 


WORLD a description of the Schmidt 
|treatment for milk fever, but the matter 
| is of so much importance to dairymen 
that we think our readers will be giad 
‘to have an extended statement regarding 
the disease and treatment. The Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station has just 
published a bulletin on the subject, pre- 
pared by Dr. John J. Repp, veterinarian 
of the station. In this issue we present a 
portion of the bulletin descriptive of the 
disease, and in next week’s issue that 
jof the treatment. 

This disease is also known by the 
names parturient paresis, paresis of par- 
}turition, parturition fever, milk fever. 
The word ‘fever’’ in connection with the 
| terminology of this disease is not very 
| appropriate, because in the majority of 
}eases fever is not present, but the ani- 
}mal has a subnormal temperature. The 
|term milk fever is very misleading and 
|indefinite, as it is also used by the laity 
|to designate other diseases, such as par- 


We 
| 





| turient septicaemia and the various forms | 


|of mammitis. Parturient paralysis must 
be clearly differentiated from parturient 
septicaemia, which is a disease of an en- 
tirely different character and which may 
occur in any of the domestic species, 
whereas parturient paralysis occurs only 
in the cow. 

HISTORY.—Although the history of 
this disease is rather obscure, it is prob- 
ably quite an old one. 

DISTRIBUTION.—Parturient paralysis 
occurs wherever milk cows are kept. It 
is more prevalent in dairy districts, be- 
cause it is the heavy milking strains of 
cows that are most subject to the disease. 
As far as I am able to learn, it is quite 
prevalent in certain sections of our own 
state, while in other sections it rarely 
occurs. In the same locality more cases 
occur in some years than in others. This 
irregularity of distribution does not ap- 
pear to throw any light upon the cause 
of the disease. 

CAUSE.—No definite cause can be as- 
signed for this disease. .We cannot do 
more than theorize upon this point. The 
scope of this article will not permit the 
discussion of these various theories, 
therefore it shall be limited to a brief 
consideration of the theory which more 
especially concerns the present discus- 
sion, namely, that of Veterinarian J. 
Schmidt of Kolding, Denmark. Schmidt’s 
theory is that parturient paralysis is 
caused by the evolution in the mammary 
glands of a poisonous substance through 
the over-activity of the epithelial cells of 
this gland excited by the determination 
to the udder after birth of large quanti- 
ties of blood which was supplied to the 
uterus and the foetus before birth, but 
which now goes to the udder because of 
the natural demand for milk secretion. 
This poisonous substance being carried in 
the circulation to various parts of the 
body, brings on the symptoms which 
characterize the disease. It is well recog- 
nized that living cells may, under certain 
circumstances, produce poisonous. sub- 
stances. Schmidt’s theory, therefore, 
is in accord with an established prin- 
ciple. 

PATHOGENESIS, OR GENERATION 
OF THE DISEASE—Parturient paralysis 
as a rule occurs in cows which give aheavy 
flow of milk, and which are in a high 
state of nutrition. It may develop at any 
age, but is extrgmely rare in cows before 
they have reached adult age, and have 
given birth to several calves. It is also 
rare in old cows. It occurs, then, in 
cows which are of middle age, and in 
the full height of their activity as milk 
producers. The disease attacks the cow 
after she has given birth to a calf, usu- 
ally within twenty-four hours thereafter, 
but in some cases not until a week or 
even a month after parturition. In a few 
cases the disease has its inception a short 
time before parturition. Cows which are 
stabled and deprived of exercise are said 
to be more prone to the disease than 
those which are permitted to exercise at 
will. There are many exceptions to this 
statement, although it is the usual teach- 
ing. Further observation may show that 
it is not correct. The report given in this 
bulletin indicates that in Iowa more cows 
take this disease while at pasture than 
in any other circumstance. This doubtless 
arises from the fact that in Iowa cows 
are given more freedom than is custom- 
ary in older dairy states. The disease 
may arise at any time in the year, but, 
on account of the fact that spring time is 
pre-eminently the calving season, most 
cases originate at this season. 

MORBID ANATOMY.—The morbid al- 
terations are limited and variable and 
offer nothing characteristic. The blood is 
irregularly distributed, a condition which 
probably indicates marked vaso-motor 
disturbance resulting from the profound 
interference with the nervous functions 
with accompanies the disease. The 
abdominal organs are usually filled with 
blood. The brain may be anemic, ede- 
matous, easily torn and yellowish in col- 
or. In other cases it shows hyperenia of 
the meninges and of the brain substance. 

SYMPTOMS.—The disease usually ap- 
pears within twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours after parturition. 
it may not occur until two months or 
even six months after parturition. It may 
rarely occur before birth. It usually fol- 
lows an easy birth. At the onset of the 
disease the cow manifests some uneasi- 
ness; she moves about in a restless man- 
ner, stamps, strikes the abdomen with 
hind legs, perhaps bellows, grinds the 
teeth, and may have spasms of groups of 
muscles or even a general convulsion. 
After this period, which may be un- 
noticed, the symptoms of paralysis come 
on. The cow shows weakness, staggers, 
and at last falls. As the paralysis ad- 
vances she stretches on the ground, ly- 
ing on her side usually with the neck bent 
to one side so as to bring the nose into 
the flank or the costal region. This is 
the characteristic position of paturient 
paralysis. If the head is brought into the 
normal position, it at once returns to 
the unnatural position in which it was 
found. Tre animal is in a state of partia] 
or complete unconsciousness, does not re- 
spond to blows or calls, and takes no note 
of her surroundings. The eye is dull and 
not sensitive to the finger touch, sunken, 
pupil dilated, and the upper lid is droop- 
ing; the tongue is paralyzed, saliva runs 
from mouth, the pharynx and oesophagus 
have lost the power of motion so that the 
animal is unable to swallow; the peristal- 
sis of the stomachs and intestines is in 
abeyance and as a result digestion is ar- 
rested, fermentation sets in and the ani- 
mal becomes tympanitic; the contents of 
the rectum and colon are hard and dry 
and may be covered with mucus or blood, 
urination is suspended; the os uteri is al- 
most invariably dilated if the disease oc- 
curs within a day of parturition; pulse 
small, often imperceptible, 60 to 120 per 
minute; temperature usually normal or 





In extreme cases | 


| below normal, may be as low as % de- |sheller or sewing machine can run a/most vital importance to their readers. 


grees F., in some cases may be as high 
| as 1% degrees F. Such a high tempera- 
}ture probably does not occur in a case 
of pure parturient paralysis, but only 
| when there is a complication of parturi- 
}ent septicemia. The extremities are cold. 
|The afterbirth is sometimes retained. 
|There may be accompanying prolapse of 
| the uterus. 

| COURSE.—Without treatment, and in- 
deed with most kinds of treatment which 
| have been applied in the past, the disease 
|usually runs rapidly to a fatal issue. It 
| lasts two to three days, and in some 
| cases longer, the condition gradually be- 
|}coming more and more aggravated. Death 
|results from sudden failure of the heart 
or brain and is often preceded by pro- 
| fuse diarrhoea. In milder cases the cow 
| may linger as long as two to four .weeks 
}and then die of pneumonia, which results 
|from the inhalation, or introduction 
| through attempts at medication of for- 
}eign substances into the lungs during the 
period of paralysis of the pharynx and 
|oseophagus. If recovery occurs, the an- 
imal is entirely well in two to five days. 
In rare cases paralysis of the hind parts 
|may persist for a long while. 

lof the history and symptoms. 
| paratively easy. 
DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS.—It must 
| be distinguished from ante-partum paral- 
| ysis, broken back, parturient septicaemia, 
|but one familiar with the character of 
|these disease will find no difficulty in 
|making this differentiation. 

| (To be continued.) 


| WATER ALWAYS ACCESSIBLE. 





J. 8. Woodward, who is good authority 
on the care of dairy stock, sheep and in 
nearly all branches of farming, says that 
“every experiment made shows that a 
cow will give more milk with the same 
food when she has water always acces- 
sible.” When ruminating or chewing the 
cud she needs moisture frequently to aid 
the process. Professor Henry says that 
cows kept in ordinary stables with water 
where they could get it at all times 
gained a pound a day mere than if 
watered twice a day, and at the Penn- 
sylvania Experiment Station they proved 
that fattening steers made better gain 
and ate closer, and rough fodder better, 
with water when they could go to it as 
they pleased, than they did when wa- 
tered but twice a day, yet we believe 
that some part of this gain is due to the 
fact that the water always in the barn 
is warmer than that in the trough out of 
doors, and that if the water in the trough 
was given blood warm, or even as warm 
as we drink our tea and coffee, that 
there would be much less difference. 
There are now heaters offered by use of 
which a little fire, passing smoke and 
heat up through pipes, can raise water in 
trough or tank to the desired tempera- 
ture. We saw one arrangement where 
waste steam from the house was carried 
to the watering trough for the cows, and 
the increased production of milk well 
repaid the cost, not for the first few 
weeks, but for the entire winter season. 


SATISFYING THE PATRONS. 

THE BABCOCK TEST.—Every cream- 
ery that ever started in the United States 
has had its hands full the first few 
years with dissatisfaction with the Bab- 
cock Test. As time wears along the pa- 
tron becomes accustomed to it, learns to 
understand it and is satisfied. 

In a general way it may be said that 
the Babcock test could be dispensed wit! 
|very easily so far as the creamery is 
concerned, being of no particular ad- 
vantage to it. How with the patron? 
The cream could be weighed and we 
would have to pay for it by weight. Here 
is where the injustice would appear. Some 
of our patrons send in a cream that will 
make 48 pounds of butter fat per 10 
pounds of cream while others send in a 
cream that will show only 12 pounds of 
butter fat. It is manifestly unfair to 
pay the second patron as much for 10 
pounds of cream as the first patron. In 
fact, the first patron should receive four 
times as much for 100 pounds of cream 
as the second patron. 

We do not believe this system of buying 
cream or milk to be right or just between 
the different patrons, but at any time 
that it appears that a majority of the 
patrons wish to sell their cream this way, 
we will try it. 

Or if any patron has a better way of 
testing the amount of butter fat in milk 
and cream than the Babcock test, we 
wish to know it, and will at once adopt it. 

TO THOSE DISSATISFIED. — The 
creamery now has 100 patrons. It is a 
pleasure to say that most of them are 
pleased with their test and the service 
we are giving. We are honestly striving 
to do our best. 

We want our patrons to receive good 
living prices for their milk and cream, 
and on our part we are content with a 
low rate of interest on our investment. 

We wish it understood that we guaran- 
tee tests, and propose to pay for what 
the test shows. It would be strange, in- 
deed, however, if all of the 100 patrons 
were satisfied with everything we try to 
do for them. 

To those who are dissatisfied with the 
jtest, if there are any, we have a few 
propositions to make you: 

First: At any time you think your test 
is not what it should be, we would like 
to loan you a Babcock tester and teach 
you how to use it. They are simple to 
operate and anyone that can run a corn- 


DIAGNOSIS.—This is made by a study | 
It is com- | 


| Costes. We will furnish acid and glass- 
|}ware free, except in case of breakage. 
| You can take this tester to your farm and 
|make several tests—fifty if you want to, 
|or enough to prove what your cream or 
milk test is. 
| Second proposition: We will let the 
| patrons do all the testing and will pay on 
| their tests. For instance, the patrons at 
| Wilsey can select three of their number 
| to go to the creamery twice a month and 
test all milk and cream. The Council 
|Grove patrons can select a representative 
|from each community, one from Cahoka 
| Creek, one from Chalk Mound, one from 
| Bushong, etc. These patrons to make the 
| test, and the creamery agrees to pay ac- 
| cordingly. 

Third proposition: Any patron can 

|come to the creamery and make his own 
| test and we will pay Accordingly. 
We believe these propositions to be fair 
|and right, and are willing to stay with 
them. We don’t see how anything can 
be more fair.—E; W. C. in the Patron’s 
Bulletin. 





| THE DAIRY COW TEST 





At the Pan-American Exposition. 





The seventh week of the Model Dairy 
|test shows a marked rise in fat test 
through all the breeds, which is undoubt- 
| edly due to the fine warm weather we 
|have had at the Pan-American Exposi- 
| tion during the past week. We also find 
the Ayrshires, which have been holding 
| second or third place since the test be- 
gan, displacing the Guernseys and lead- 
|ing the breeds with $10.02 profit. 
ter breeds standing in the following or- 
der: 


Butter value. Cost. Profit. 





A comparison of the above with the 
standing of the breeds the week before 
will show that with exception of Guern- 
seys and Polled Jerseys, all the breeds 
have retained their relative positions; 
the Guernseys dropping to second place, 
the Polled Jerseys from six to ninth. 

Notwitstanding the serious setback of 
Queen May being quite sick for a few days 
and dropping 83.1 pounds in her milk for 
the week, the Jerseys not only held their 
own, but increased their profits 25 cents 
over the week before. 

While several breeds produced more 
fat than the Jerseys, but three produced 
it at a low enough cost to beat them in 
profit. 

I have nothing new in regard to the 
churn tests, but as soon as that branch 
of the Model Dairy is in such shape that 
I can give an intelligible report, I shall 
have a special letter on it, as there are a 
number of points in the 24-hour churn 
test so different from the fat test that 
some explanation is necessary to have 
the readers understand the same. So 
far, I have been informed, all breeds 
have overrun in butter according to Bab- 
cock, one herd having produced almost a 
pound more butter than Babcock test in- 
dicated, but of this I shall have more to 
say later on. 

Yesterday (Thursday), green feed, al- 
sike clover, was introduced, and it may 
have some influence on the fat tests and 
standing of the breeds the coming week. 

Some of the herdsmen are feeding quite 
freely, while others more cautious are 
feeding sparingly. The results at the 
end of the week will show whether the 
claim made by some breeders, that “‘green 
feed in spring fed to cattle which have 
up to that time had ensilage will cause 
a shrinkage in milk and fat,”’ is correct or 
vice versa.—A ‘‘Jersey Bulletin.” Man. 


THE FEEDING PROBLEM. 





There is probably no other experiment 
station making as exhaustive investiga- 
tions of commercial stock feeds of all 
kinds as that of Connecticut. And it: 
work along this line would prove of in- 
estimable value to farmers generally if 
its results were allowed to reach them. 
But the bulletins of the station go to no 
farmers to speak of except those of the 
state. 

Nearly all farmers are kept in ignor- 
ance of how they are being misled and 
extorted from by the seductive advertise- 
ments of the compounders of tie feeds, 
whose money purchases the sileace of the 
papers in question, regurding a matter of 


We find | 


1, Ayrahives ..cccvcecd $15.70 $5.68 $10.02 
2. Guernseys ..... .... 15.07 5.41 9.66 
3. Holsteins ++» 15.42 6.07 9.35 
4. Jerseys ++» 14.42 5.18 9.24 | 
5. Red Polls ++» 14.82 5.84 8.98 
6. Brown Swiss . - 14.87 6.31 8.56 
7. Shorthorns ......... 14.23 6.24 7.99 
8 French Canadian.. 12.67 5.07 7.60 
9. Polled Jerseys ..... 12.10 4.55 7.55 
10. Dutch Belted ..... 11.56 5.87 5.69 


| But this paper has neither the disposition 
|to conceal the truth from its readers, ner 
is it so impecunious that it is compelled 
| to, hence it proposes to do its best to in- 
form them just what they are doing 
| when they buy the feeds ia question. 
|From a recent bulletin of the Connecticut 
|station the following is taken: 
| “Feeding stuffs should be bought cnly 
| to supply a deficiency of protein in those 
lraised on the farm. Hay, corn, fodder, 
ensilage and stover form the basis and 
|make up the bulk of the food of live stock 
|and supply all the starch, sugar and fat 
needed. They are, however, deficient in 
protein. The feeder’s aim, then. should 
be to buy digestible protein at as low a 
price as he can, in forms relished by his 
stock. He should not buy mixtures of 
cattle medicine and food, nor starchy 
foods, nor woody fiber, nor the many 
wastes of factories, where s0-calied 
‘breakfast foods’ for human use are 
made. It will very rarely pay hiic to 
buy anything which contains as little pro- 
tein as cornmeal. Cornmea! he can raise 
cheaper than he can buy it, and cornmeal 
fed with hay or ensilage needs the addi- 
tion of some feed richer in p-:otein, in or- 
der to avoid waste of starchy matter in 
feeding.” 

Following is a list of groups of feeding 
| stuffs with their average per cent of pro- 
tein and local prices by the ton: 

1. Cottonseed meal, over 40 per cent 
protein, $27.60. 

2. Gluten and linseed meals, 20 to 40 
per cent protein, $27.60 to $32. 
| 3. Gluten feeds, 25 to 30 per cent pro- 
j tein, $22 to $26. 
4. Wheat feeds, 15 to 20 per cent, $20 to 
$22. 
| 5. Corn chops, oats, corn, provender, 9 
| to 12 per cent, $17 to $20. 
| 6 Oat feeds, oat hulls and varicus 
| worthless wastes, 6% to 9 per cent, 14.20 
| to $30. 
Based on the foregoing the following 
|shows how much protein costs in the var- 
ious articles. Twenty pounds of prvtein 
in cottonseed meal costs 64 cents. Muk- 
ing this the basis, the same quality of 
protein in gluten meals costs 8 cents; in 
gluten feeds, 88 cents; in wheat feeds, 
$1.20; in oats, corn, provender, etc., $1.70; 
in “oat feeds” and other trash, $2.10. 
“Of course, all feeds contain other valu- 
able food ingredients besides protein, but 
they are not ingredients the feeder needs 
to buy. As a rule he cannot afford to 
buy anything belonging to classes 56 and 
6. Home-grown cornmeal makes any- 
thing in these two groups superfluous. it 
is the part of economy to raise all the 
cornmeal which is needed at home, not to 
buy anything to balance the cattle ra- 
tion containing less protein than wheat 
feeds, and to let all condimental and 
medicinal cattle feeds alone. ‘Cheap’ and 
low grade oat feeds do not contain what 
the feeder needs to buy for his stovk, 
and they are therefore worthless to him.” 

It will be noticed that the lower the 
price of the mixture sold the more costly 
it is, its real value considered. Now, 
feeders, these figures and suggestions 
come from purely disinterested and very 
skillful investigators: They have no ob- 
ject but to tell the truth, and do their duty 
as agricultural teachers. The authors 
of the alluring advertisements that induce 
you to buy their inferior and costly com- 
pounds have no object under heaven but 
to make money out of you. Which, then, 
is it necessary to your interest to be 
guided by? This is a plain, common- 
sense business proposition, and it will be 
incredible if there be but one answer to 
it.—Prof. T. L. Haecker in Farm, Stock 
and Home. 





Mothers” will find “Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup” the Best Remedy for Children Teething. 
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BUTTER MADE IN 1 to 6 MINUTES 
From sweet or sourcream, with 
our Ball Bearing Air Draft Sepa- 
rator. Simple,yetscientific,saves 
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and durable. Agents Wanted. 
Big money. Write for illustrated 
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gears running in oil in 
lived machine and few 


other makes. 


BELLOWS 





Its substantial one-piece frame and encicsed 


Its threc-separators-in-one bowl makes it the 
greatest cream producer on the market, as has 
been proved many times in competition with 


If interested, write for illustrated catalogues. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO. 


sures the user of a long 
repair bills, 


FALLS, VT. 
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Here’s a Chance to Make More. 


You can work for us and make a better salary than any other man in your county. We are 
engaging special representatives in every county in the 


good money for good people. 
ket. You sell them on a positive guarantee. 
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quick and positive cure for constipation 
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, biliousness, insom- 
and all disorders of the 
etform. Easy to take 


Don’t Delay. Send at once and secure the Special Agency for your territory. 
Terms to agents free on request. Sample Nervo-Vital postpaid for 2c stamps. 


Modern Remedy Company, Kewanee, Illinois. 
as to our responsibility. 


Kewanee National Bank 
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nited States, to handle our two great 
We must have active, wide-awake men and women at once and are willing to pay 
Our remedies are without exception, the best sellers on the mar- 


It goes to the root of 
the trouble oad destroys 
The “Spring Medicine” 
known to medical science. 
Everyone who uses it is loud in 
its praises. 
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Horticulture 


CHOCTAW SEEDLESS BLACKBERRY. 








We received from the Gamble Nurseries, 
Fort Smith, Ark., a few specimens of the 
Choctaw seedless blackberry. Judging 
from these, we think it was a mistake to 
have called it a seedless variety, for cer- 
tainly the berries that came to us con- 
tained a fair share of seeds. The berries 
had been picked rather green, so were 
somewhat acid, yet juicy and when fully 
ripe must be of good flavor 











THE SUMMER MEETING 





State Horticultural So- 


ciety. 


Of the Missouri 





(Continued from last issue.) 


INSECTS. — The remainder of the 
Thursday morning session was devoted to 
insects, Prof. J. M. Stedman, entomolo- 
gist of the Agricultural College, leading 
the discussion. 

Speaking of Leaf Rollers, he said they 
usually worked on the leaves, but this 
year they have worked on the fruit as 
well In some St. Louis County or- 
chards the crops had been ruined, and in 
others 90 per cent of the crop. (Elsewhere 


on this page will be found an article on 
the Leaf Roller by Prof. Stedman). 

The presence of the peach curculio can 
be detected by the gummy exudation from 
the wound made in the fruit, and which 
curls up like a corkscrew. It can be 
fought in the same way that the plum 
eurculio is. 

The canker worm is with us again this 

but it is so easy to fight this 
that there should be no trouble 

(We will present an article by 
on the canker worm in 


season, 
insect 

with it. 
Prof. Stedman 
a later issue.) 

J. L. Erwin asked if in spraying to kill 
insects we do not kill good as well as bad 
ones. 

Prof. Stedman: No, so far as we spray 
for biting insects, that is, those that feed 
on the foliage; yes, when we spray to 
kill the sucking insects. To kill insects 
of the latter class we must use a sub- 
stance that does its work by contact with 
the body of the insect, and such a sub- 
stance will kill the good and bad alike 

BITTER ROT was the subject of a 
paper by Dr. Hermann Von Schrenk of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. This 
paper will appear in a later issue of the 
RURAL WORLD. 

Major Holsinger asked if some apples 
Were not immune to bitter rot. Ans.: 
That is a question we are investigating. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. DUSTING VS 
SPRAYING.—The relative value of dust- 
ing and spraying as a method of fight- 
ing insects was the first subject for dis- 
cussion during the afternoon session. 

J. J. Kiser, Stanberry, Mo., who ex- 
hibited a machine for dusting plants, said 
he had been working for years to elim- 
inate the immense volume of water that 
is required to carry insecticides in solu- 
tion. He did not depreciate the services 
scientists had rendered the fruit raisers 
in devising formulas for insecticides and 
fungicides to be used in liquid form, but 


| The parent plants had been brought from 


|the mountains of Switzerland half a cen- 


tury before. 

Time cannot suppress these fond recol- 
lections. What a change has taken place 
in the growing of the strawberry within 
my experience; yet to what degree of per- 
fection horticulture may be brought in 
the next 50 years can hardly be pictured 
by imagination at this time. 

When the horticulturist leaves this 
world, if he is prepared to enter the bliss- 
ful abode of the future, he will then be 
among those who can most enjoy it. 
While I must earn my bread in the sweat 
of my brow, I would not exchange places 
with a millionaire if that were to deprive 
me 
ture. 

THE SQUASH BUGS.—I am asked what 
to do to drive squash bugs from the 
vines. I presume it is the big stinking 
ones that are meant. No nostrum is 
strong enough to do it. The best plan is 
to lay shingles or small pieces of boards 


of the pleasure I get from horticul- | 


THE CABBAGE WORM. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I would like 
|to know what to do to prevent the cab- 
|bage worms from eating my cabbage. 


|but so far have found nothing that does 
jany good; so will be pleased to have 


| RURAL WORLD readers who know what | 


will kill the worms, tell us what to do. 

| Jefferson Co.,Mo. A. H. KANSLER. 
For a starter, note what Mr. Bird says 
in his Vernon Co. Notes. If anyone else 
lean suggest a better remedy, we will be 
| pleased to have him do so.—Editor. 


VERNON COUNTY, MO., NOTES. 


}time of the year when the festive cab- 
bage worm gets in its work, and sugges- 
| tions for its extermination are doubtless in 
order. We have been trying soap suds 
after the week’s washing was done, and 
find it fatal to the worm and good for the 
cabbage. 

It can be applied pretty 
damage to the cabbage, 
effective on the worms. 

WOOD ASHES.—That strawberry patch 
on which I put wood ashes last winter is 


hot without 
and the more 


all right. 

A larger crop of nicer berries would be 
hard to find. We have picked from four 
to six gallons from it daily for the past 
three weeks. One or two good rains 


would have added 50 per cent to the yield. 
The patch is 15 feet by 60 feet. I shall 
put ashes on it next winter. 


| Cc. A. BIRD. 


on the ground near the hills, one piece 
on top of another, and weighted down 
with a clod of earth to prevent the wind 
blowing away. The bugs will hide be- 
tween these pieces during the night, and 
can be crushed in the morning by step- 
ping on the boards. When that has been 
done one has made good bugs out of 
very bad ones. The under side of the 
squash leaves should be examined for 
eggs, which will be found in yellow clust- 
ers. While this bug is the greatest pest to 
which will be found in yellow clusters. 
While this bug is the greatest pest to 
squashes we have, it can be kept in| 


check by hand picking if begun in time, 
and the vines are carefuly watched. 
ABOUT RASPBERRIES.—C. S. Long, 
Cinton, Co., Mo., writes to me as fol- 
lows: I write to ask for a little in- 
formation. In the spring of 1900 I set 
out some Cuthbert raspberry’ vines. 
They made a good growth that summer, 
but all died last winter. I can hardly 
think they winter-killed, for the mercury 
did not get below zero. I cultivated well 
and the soil is extra good. They have 
made a good growth this summer and 
have spread three feet on both sides of 
the row. What caused them to die last 
winter? My black raspberries are six 
feet distant and they bore a fine crop. 
The strawberry plants I got from you 
two years ago gave us a fine crop of 
fruit this spring. The berries were extra 
large; we gathered about 20 gallons from 
la patch 10x80 feet and had their been 
enough rain we would had 50 gallons 
more. 
| We will have about a quarter of a crop 
jof fruit here. Peaches are very good. 
The canker worms ruined many of the 
|apple trees. 
Please answer through the RURAL 
WORLD. ' 
Your Cuthberts have behaved much as 
|mine do. They winter kill. I have grown 
|@ seedling of this variety for a number 
|of years, and thought it was an improve- 
ment on the parent, but it is behaving in 
the same way. But it does not matter 
much to me, as the Loudon fills the bill 
j and is as hardy as an oak. The Cardinal 
|promises to be another valuable red rasp- 
| berry. SAMUEL MILLER. 


Bluffton, Mo, 





he hoped they would go a step farther and | 


tell us how to mix ingredients in 
form that will be effective. 
Secretary 
man if a dust was as effective an insecti- 
cide as a liquid? 
Ans.: In some cases the dust is as 
good or better; in others it is not so good. 


dry 


For codling moths the dust is not so good; | 
and | 


for canker worms, 
others, it is as good. 


potato beetle 


Dr. Von Schrenk said he was doubtfui | 


if fungicides in dust form were gen- 
erally as effective as when in liquid form. 

Secretary Goodman agreed with the 
opinions expressed by Prof. Stedman and 
Dr. Von Schrenk, yet he believed that the 
dust has advantages over the liquid. He 
had dusted 400 acres of orchard this sea- 
son, with good results. He has 2,000 acres 
of orchard in charge, and it would be 
impossible, under existing circumstances 
to use a liquid spray. He had rather dust 
three times than to spray once. He be- 
lieves that pure lime alone is a good in- 
secticide and fungicide, at least for soft 
bodied insects. There is no danger in 
using the dust if a quiet time is chosen. 
The best time is when the dew is on. 

QUESTION.—If bicloride of mercury is 
good to destroy potato scab in seed pota- 
toes, why is it not good to use for bitter 
rot? 

Answer by Dr. Von Schrenk: It is too 
costly; will not stay on the trees, and is 
too dangerous to handle. 

Question: Will it pay the general farm- 
er to spray? 

Dr. Von Schrenk thought it would if 
properly done. Prof. Stedman doubted 
if it would pay. 





HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 

SACKING GRAPES.—Even if spraying 
will prevent rot, grapes must be protected 
against birds and insects. I have been 
busy of late putting the sacks on, and 
also the little umbrellas referred to re- 
cently. Some say that sacking is too 
much trouble. Well, what do we get that 
does not cost us trouble? I can sack 60 
bunches in an hour, and then I will know 
the grapes are safe. For fear some of 
the rot germs may have been afloat, I put 
a pinch of dry Bordeaux mixture in each 
sack before fitting it on the bunch. 

In all my many years of grape growing, 
I never saw a finer show for grapes than 
is now on my vines. Many new ones 
that heretofore have been failures are 
promising well. Among the new ones is a 
white grape of which my vine is the only 
bearing one except the one on Mr. Lou- 
don’s grounds, where it originated. 
From what I saw of this last season Tf 
believe it will be one of the most valu- 
able grapes we have. I have none to 
part with as the vine I have was given 
to me in confidence. In due time some 
Northern man will be advertising it. 

I have a splendid bunch of a variety 
that was set on a graft last spring. The 
giver will not tell me the name of it, 
but says it is his choice of all in Cali- 
fornia. If the fruit matures the readers 
will be given more information regard- 
ing it. 

A HARDY STRAWBERRY.—The Mary 
Stewart was sent to me more than 2% 
years ago by a friend in New Orleans. I 
cultivated it for several years and then 
let it go; but it has continued to propa- 
gate itself, and now has spread over 
nearly half an acre of a neglected vine- 
yard. It was a pure pistillate and never 
bore fruit, and was not considered of any 
value alone; but some plants from seeds 
most likely dropped by birds got started 
among them, and this season tkere were 
staminate enough to polenize, so that 
there was quite a crop of excellent fruit. 

This reminds me of a little white Al- 
pine strawberry that I used to gather 
when going to school about 70 years ago. 


Goodman asked Prof. Sted- | 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Shall straw- 


berry plants be grown in stools or mat- | 


ted? That is, shall the runners be cut 
or allowed to grow and mat over the 
beds. There has been almost as much 
| controversy over this as over planting 
seed by the moon. Like most disputed 
|questions both sides are right under cer- 
}tain conditions. All depends on the va- 
rieties you plant. Some varieties natural- 
ly tend to “stool,’”’ that is for the parent 
plant to grow in the form of a stool or 
large bunch, this parent plant throughout 
the season or several seasons remaining 
large and stocky. In some kinds the par- 
ent plant loses vigor as the summer pro- 
gresses, the earlier young plants soon 
surpassing it in vigor. These varieties if 
restrained by clipping from producing 
runners are given to “‘horning”’ as I have 
heard it termed. The crown of the plant 
gradually assumes somewhat the shape 
of a horn or club; becomes hard and 
woody and the next spring produces really 
fewer berries than one of its young plants 
would have done if allowed to take root. 

A variety strongly given to this some- 
what peculiar habit is the Hoffman and 
old Newnan. Where these are planted one 
spring for berries the next they are best 
grown in thin matted rows. At the far 
South where they are planted in fall for 
fruit the following spring neither of these 
qualities need be considered. 

Comparatively few varieties are given 
to “horning.”” The vast majority take 
very kindly to the stool system. The 
Clyde, Lady Thompson, Parker Earle, 
Crescent, Gandy, Seaford and countless 
others do well in stools. 

The stool system is by far the simplest 
one. All that is necessary is to keep the 
runners clipped as fast as they come, Clip 
them promptly, for every one cut betimes 
means a bunch of berries the next fruit- 
ing time. The runners kept off, cultiva- 
}tion consists simply in keeping the soil 
clean around and between the plants, 
which is quick and easy work. But when 
the runners are allowed to grow and 
take root tedious work will be required to 
keep down the weeds and grass that 
spring up among them. 

Many growers do not endeavor or rath- 





jer hold out in endeavoring to keep down | 


| weeds and grass in matted rows. This is 
|very risky. If the summer and fall are 
|seasonable the strawberry plant will sur- 
vive the battle with the weeds, etc., 
though in a more or less forlorn condi- 
tion. While if drouth supervenes they are 
not apt to survive at all. 

Provided clean culture is given great re- 
sults may be attained by summer ma- 
nuring. The strawberry plant is a lib- 
eral feeder, but must not be overfed at 
any one time, especially with nitrogen or 
ammonia. If so it goes too much to 
stalkiness at the expense cf stockiness. 
The plant grows tall and tender instead 
of stout and robust. 

To attain the right end chop in around 
the plants fertilizer at the rate of 500 to 
800 pounds an acre. Not all at one time, 
but at two or three applications at inter- 
vals of a month or six weeks. The right 
proportion for strawberry fertilizer is 


A eee 10 per cent 
Phosphoric acid ..... 8 per cent 
Ammonia ...... ...... 3 per cent 


However, during the summer when the 
object is to promote plant growth as rap- 
idly as is consistent with stoutness, more 
ammonia can be used, say 5 or even 7 per 
cent. 

Astonishingly large crops have been 
grown by this process on land heavily 
manured before planting. My biggest 
yield from an acre was about 10,000 quarts, 
which netted me only $900. 

Oo. W. BLACKNALL. 

Vance Co., N. C. 





ASHES FOR FRUIT TREES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We find that 
some of our leading fruit growers be- 
lieve that ashes in liberal quantities are 
injurious to fruit trees. With your con- 
sent we will give our experience in that 
line. 

When we bought the place upon which 
we now reside, 23 years ago, there were 
some 2 or 30 very thrifty apple trees 
(about six years old) planted close to the 
house, all of which had more or less ashes 
banked about the body of the tree. 
Among them there were two Jonathans 
planted some 50 feet from the kitchen 
door. Each of these trees had at least 
|two wheelbarrow loads of ashes banked 
jabout the trunk, the body of the trees 
{were covered to the height of 15 inches. 
|Having been in touch with horticulture 
fall my life, I noticed this, and concluded 
|to remove them, for fear that they would 
injure the trees. To my surprise I found 
|the bark as slick and clean as that of a 
|yearling in the nursery row, not a par- 
|ticle of dead or decayed bark on them. 
| One of these trees split down the body 
land died; the other is alive and as thrifty 
|as the first time we saw it, 23 years ago, 
| and has a spread of branches 33 ft.; cir- 
cumference of tree two feet above ground 
is four feet and 10 inches. It has never 
failed to have some apples and generally 
a heavy crop. 

This convinced me that ashes were not 
injurious to fruit trees, and we have 
used them very liberally ever since. Our 
practice had been to drive through our 
orchard every year or two and throw 


| 


the trees, large or small, and treat them 
all alike, and we have never in a single 
instance found any injurious effect there- 


ficial. 

I will mention another instance. The 
| yard of one of our townsmen had a de- 
| cided slope to it, so he built a walk three 
| feet high, some 40 feet from the sidewalk, 
and leveled up with ashes, that being the 
most convenient material; then covered 
with six inches of soil, sodded and planted 
| shrubbery, etc. It was my opinion that 
| the sod and plants would burn up when a 
| dry summer came, but such was not the 
|case; his sod and plants are as good if 
not better than those of his neighbors. 
Such are the facts, your readers can draw 
their own conclusions. W. RIEHL. 
Washington Co., Mo. 





| THE PEACH TREE BORER. 


It is a common complaint among fruit 
growers that their peach trees die the 
first or second year from planting, es- 
pecially so if that person should be an 
amateur in the business. The loss that 
occurs at this age of the tree is nearly 
as great as from the dreaded “yellows,” 
and to the uninitiated is much of a mys- 
tery. If one examines his young trees 
about the Ist of September he will notice 
at the base of some of them a kind of 
sawdust mixed with gum adhering to 
the bark; scrape this away and a small 
hole will be found extending under the 
bark various distances, according to the 
time the insect has been at work. This 
is the work of the borer, and if he is 
allowed undisputed possession he _ will 
girdle many of the trees to death. This 
worm is known to be the product of 
a moth which lays its eggs in July or 
August on the bark of the tree near the 
base, and as they hatch work their way 
downward into the bark. They live in the 
roots of the tree nearly a year, when they 
enclose themselves in a pod-like case, 
in which they remain a few weeks, and 
| then emerge again as a moth to again 
| propagate their species. A great many 
|ways have been suggested and tried by 
which they may be exterminated, but 
only one safe method has yet been dis- 
covered of doing it, and that is to dig 
them out. 








THE GYPSY MOTH. 


The gypsy moth is occupying a great 
| deal of attention among the scientists, 
and, it is stated, is likely to attract the 
attention of and cause sorrow to most of 
the farmers of the country, unless its 
spread is prevented before it becomes too 
late. It is one of the most destrugtive 
creatures known to green things. 

“It is not unlikely that some of these 
curious alterations in the distribution of 
forest trees which geologists have recog- 
nized,’’ said Prof. N. 8S. Shaler in the 
“Washington Forester,” ‘“‘may have been 
due to the development in prehistoric ages 
of the gypsy moth or other like destruc- 
tive species of insect. Thus in the early 
Miocene Tertiary, Europe was tenanted 
by a host of tree species, closely akin 
to those that now form our admirable 
American broad leaved forests. The 
magnolias, the gums and the tulip trees 
were then as well developed in Europe as 
they are in this country. Suddenly all 
these species disappeared from the old 
world. There is no reason to believe that 
the change was due to an alteration in 
climate. There are many evidences in- 
deed that such was not the case. It is a 
very reasonable conjecture that that al- 
teration was brought about by the in- 
vasion of an insect enemy which may 
have been the ancestor of the gypsy 
moth.” 





Most plums should be picked for market 
a few days before they are thoroughly 
coe a a home use they ure = 
fu ‘ore they are perfect! — 
Vick’s Magazine. af “a 











1 
|have tried everything I have heard of, | 


Editor RURAL WORLD: This is the) 


THE LEAF ROLLER 





|On Apple, Pear, Peach, Plum, Cherry and 
Other Fruit. 





The Oblique-Banded Leaf Roller or 
| Tortrix (Cacaccia rosaceana) (Harris), 
|}attracted considerable attention during 
the month of May by its unusual abund- 
jance and destructive work on practically 
}all kinds of fruit belonging to the rose 
jfamily. Their destructiveness was un- 
usually great because of the fact that 





they attacked the fruit even more than 
the leaves, and not only ate the skin, but 
the pulp as well, and in many instances | 
the tender seed, thus hollowing out and | 
destroying it. | 

The adults are small, reddish-brown 
moths, bell shaped when the wings are | 





closed, and crossed with waxy brown 
lines. The hind wings are yellowish, | 
dark brown or black next to the body. | 


The moth is about one inch across its | 
expanded wings. 

The larvae hatch at about the time the 
trees bloom, and they fold or fasten the | 
young leaves together and feed within. 


When the young fruit sets they draw a 


| mand from nurserymen. While it is your 


and thrive. Many planters do not do as 
well as they know how to do, in planting 
trees. If every planter made all of his 
trees live and produce as they might the 
markets would be flooded. John Burrows 
considers the personality of each tree and 
vine. As we passed over his place he 
would remark: ‘This tree or vine neels 
more pruning, this vine was pruned too 
closely, that one needs spraying, the 
other needs having its fruit thinned,” etc. 
He knows the personal need of each. 
Time sifts out all dross, hence nursery- 
men should be watchful. If poor varie- 
ties are sold they will be discarded later. 
If you sell poor trees your trade will 
diminish. The careless planting of trees 
by the orchardist creates a larger de- | 





duty to instruct the fruit grower who 
plants your products you are not re- 
sponsible if that man neglects your ad- 
vice.—Green’s Fruit Grower. 


peas ee Seca 
APPLE DISEASES. 





MAIN AND MARKET 


STOCK PEAS 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 
SAINT LOUIS. 


STRIPPED BLUE-GRASS SEED WANTED 








one that has just finished a sumptuous 
repast. Ah, how rare are family jars 
when the pantry is ever full! It is na- 
ture’s law, all the same. 

We go more especially into these de- 
tails to point out the medical properties 
of honey. It has two physical elements 
that make it particularly a medicine— 
namely: First, an aromatic irritant im- 
parted to it by the stomach of the be | 
Second, its ready transformation into fat 
without those complicated physiological | 
operations necessary to transfer other 
saccharine elements into this material. | 





| These make it at once both a local and a 


constitutional remedy. Locally it is an | 
irritant, sedative, emolient, detergent, an- 
tiseptic, resolvent, rubefacient and a par- | 
asiticide. Constitutionally it is nutrient, | 
demulcent, laxative, deobstrument, alter- 


THE “APPLE RUST” has made its ap- | mative, restorative, tonic, expectorant, | 
|pearance in considerable abundance in | febrifuge and antaphrodisiac, as well as 
some orchards in Oklahoma. This rust containing poisonous properties manuest- 
appears upon the upper surface of the |° Under peculiar circumstances, 
leaves as small yellowish spots, These| ‘V!¢" we say that honey is both an ir- 
enlarge and finally break through the ritant and a sedaiive we mean that its 
surface of the leaf—at this time the num- Seat otteete one irritate and be followed 
erous spores are easily scattered by the erie Yi eemative effect. All liniments 
wind. This “apple rust” is but one stage work beneficially on this principle; cae 


| Our location the best in the city 
red. 


leaf about it and fasten it with a web, 
and feed on the fruit under the protec- 
tion of the leaf. They are very active 
little fellows, of a yellowish green color 
with dark heads, and when disturbed 
wriggle out and drop to the ground by | 
means of a silken thread. When full 


grown they are about three-fourths of an 
They then spin a very 
or cocoon about 


inch in length. 
delicate and thin web 


of the fungus and appears only on apple 
trees. The other stage of this fungus 
is what is commonly called the ‘cedar 
apple” and occurs only on the cedar tree, 


from; on the contrary, we think it bene- | 


| their bodies, usually within a folded leaf 
or between leaf and fruit, and within the 
web, change to the pupa stage. By the 


first of June the larvae have all changed 


to pupae and the damage has all been 
done. 

The fact that these larvae fold up the 
leaves as a shelter and protection while 
|they feed, renders spraying for them 
| difficult, since the spray does not readily 
reach the places where they are feeding. 
| However, spraying with any of the arsen- 
ical poisons, is the best that can be done. 
This should be applied as soon as one 
finds the larvae at work, and it should 
be done thoroughly and as often as need- 
led. The following should be the propor- 
{tion of Paris green used: Paris green, 
| one pound; fresh lime, three pounds; 
| water or Bordeaux mixture, 150 gallons. 
|The Paris green should be used for apple 
|}and pear only; for peach, plum and cher- 
ry, one should never use Paris green, 
but the following should always be em- 
ployed: Arsenate of soda, four ounces 
and acetate of lead 11 ounces, is to be 
|powdered and dissolved in a bucket of 
water, and then allowed to stand over 
jnight. A chemical change takes place, 
jand we have produced arsenate of lead. 
This is a very fine white precipitate 
stays suspended in the water readily. 
This bucket of arsenate of lead should 
now be added to 100 gallons of water, 
when it will be ready for use. It is well 
to add two quarts of glucose to this to 
make it stick better, but lime is not need- 
ed.—J. M. Stedman, Entomologist, Mo. 
Agi. College, in June Bulletin Mo. Board 
of Agriculture. 


Columbia, Mo. 





|four or five shovelfuls against the body of | 


| PLUMS FOR THE VILLAGE LOT. 





I married and determined to settle down 
on a village lot, and I thought it would 
be wel! to reproduce, if I could, a plum 
thicket similar to the one I found on 
Dutch Charley’s Creek. I recalled the 
fact that I had once eaten fine plums 
gathered in a thicket on the Chippewa 
River, near our place. I found that the 
trees had grown old in that particular 
thicket; but by dint of hard work I was 
enabled to remove a few small trees to 
the garden. The plantation was success- 
ful and we were rewarded with fine fruit. 
Had we been wealthier—or wiser—we 
would have bought grafted trees of im- 
proved varieties. We afterwards did 
make a plantation of the better varieties, 
and this season the Wyants began to 
bear. We call the Wyant a success on 
the village lot. We mulch the trees well, 
but we cultivate them, too. On our high, 
dry bluff we often get plums when the 
crop fails in the valley from unseasonable 
weather. 

One beauty of the plum tree for the 
village lot is that it bears crowding 
and, in fact, rather seems to enjoy it. 
You can plant a large number of plum 
trees in a small space and seemingly get 
better crops. 

We have sprayed our trees with Bor- 
deaux mixture for curculio and with ker- 
osene emulsion for aphis; but the plum 
has one enemy that we have found ex- 
ceedingly hard to manage. I refer to the 
village boy. We have surrounded the vil- 
lage lot with a Page fence, such as they 
use to confine wild animals for a game 
preserve, and have added a barbed wire 
on top of that, but the small boy gets 
there just the same. Perhaps he deserves 
the plums. When the bright golden days 
of the future come, of which the poets 
have dreamed, there will be a plum patch 
in every village lot, and the village boy 
will not have to visit the neighbor’s or- 
chard to get the fruit that belongs to 
him as a matter of right. 

Plant plums and give the small boy a 
chance at home.—Minnesota State Hor- 
ticultural Society. 





PROF. L. H. BAILEY ON WHAT BE- 
COMES OF THE NURSERY STOCK. 


While 250 million trees were sold by 
nurserymen last spring, only 150 million 
are alive to-day, including all planted by 
fruit growers in past years. This is as 
nearly as I can quote Prof. Bailey's 
first words before the recent Nursery- 
men’s Association at Niagara Falls. I 
quote from memory and may not be quite 
accurate in figures in every instance. 
Only one tree in sixteen lives at all. Unly 
one in five lives to yieia any fruit. Orly 
one tree in 100 that lives gives anything 
like good results. The loss of seeds is 
equally as great. These facts indicate 
great carelessness, or lack of experience 
in planting trees or seeds, yet the loss is 
no greater than that which seems to oc- 
cur to the usual forces of nature, though 
in nature there is no waste of substance. 
The robin hatches, say five young birds 
each season. If all the young lived in 
ten years the increase from one pair of 
birds would amount to 50,000 birds; thus 
the world would be overrun with robins. 
In nature not one seed in one thousand 
lives to make a plant or tree, and of 
those that live not one in 100 ever 
reaches the blossoming stage. Not one 
fish egg of 1,000 hatches, and but few 
that hatch survive long enough to reach 
mature size. If all the fish eggs hatched 
and all young fishes lived the waters of 
earth would become solid with fish, so as 
to impede navigation. 

It is not the fault of nurserymen that 
more trees sold and planted do not live to 
produce abundant harvests of fine fruit. 
Many people who plant trees have not the 
experience necessary to make them live 





| spore is produced. 


| found badly infected with this rust. About 
j}one hundred yards north of this orchard | 


Here the fungus spores produced on the | 


apple tree germinate and produce the | 
characteristic reddish colored swellings | 
called ‘“‘cedar apples." During damp | 


weather of spring and early summer a | 


| 


| number of yellowish gelatinous protuber- 
ances may be seen on these ‘‘apples.”’ 


In | 
sort of 
These spores will not | 
germinate on the cedar tree, but when | 
transferred by the wind to an apple tree | 


these yellowish bodies another 


| Serminate and produce the yellow spots | 
|referred to above as the 


“apple rust.’’ 
In one large orchard the trees were | 


was a fine avenue of cedar trees. These | 


cedars were literally covered with hun- | 


dreds of the cedar apples. It is plain 
from what has been said that these ce- 
dars constitute a fertile source of in- 
fection. All these cedar apples should be 
removed at once to prevent the further 
spread of the rust among neighboring 
apple orchards, and further all rusted 
leaves should be collected as they fall 
from the trees and be burned. In this 
way only, can these rusted apple trees 
be saved—neglect of these precautions 
may lead to the complete destruction not 
only of the cedar trees but of the more 
valuable orchard. 

TWIG BLIGHT.—The apples and pears 
are suffering from the so called “blight” 
in many of the orchards visited. This 
blight is caused by one of the parasitic 
bacteria which winters over in the young 
twigs. Early in the spring the germs 
make their escape and infect the flower 
buds and young leaves. The leaves rapid- 
ly turn black and the peculiar odor of 
rotten apples: given off by the crushed 
leaves and young shoots is a character- 
istic easily noticed. These blighted 
shoots should be promptly removed and 
burned. In no case should they be al- 
lowed to remain on the trees or be re- 
moved and thrown on the ground about 
the trees. No spraying is effective in 
combating this dreadful ‘‘blight,’’ but 
the «suggestion just offered, if carefully 
and promptly followed, will eventually 
rid the orchard of this disease. 

LEAF SPOT FUNGUS.—A new leaf 
spot fungus is doing much damage in 
some apple orchards and will be thor- 
oughly investigated by the Station with 
a view to suggesting practical remedial 
measures. Specimens of any of the above 
mentioned diseases are very much de- 
sired and should be sent by mail to the 
Experiment Station at Stillwater. 


The Apiary 


MEDICINAL AND FOOD VALUE OF 
HONEY. 











The physiological effects of honey are 
singular, though mild and passive in their 
character, says Dr. J. McLean in the 
“American Bee Journal."’ Honey occu- 
pies a broad line between aliementation 
and therapeutics, being both food and 
medicine; therefore it belongs to that 
class of medicinal remedies that cure 
indirectly—that is, by putting the vital 
forces in such a condition as to enable 
them to overcome diseased action. Min- 
eral water, cod liver oil, malt, etc., all 
belong to this class of remedies. 

Before speaking of the curative prop- 
erties of honey we will note its physical 
properties. 

In the first place, where does honey 
come from? Some assert that it is a 
secretion of the bees, others that it is 
a natural product in plants. If it is a 
natural vegetable product the labora- 
tory would have furnished us long ago 
with genuine honey. It must be remem- 
bered that the sugar and glucose that 
bees resort to in flowers and fruits is 
never honey until it has passed through 
the stomach of the bees; and please do 
not call this organ a ‘“‘bladder,’’ as some 
do, for it is virtually a stomach and 
performs the functions of that organ. 
The bee gathers into it a saccharine ma- 
terial. After its reception a gastric ele- 
ment is mixed with it for two purposes 
—one to give it the character of honey, 
and the other to make it assimilative 
for the formation of an oil; that is per- 
fect wax. 

It is generally supposed that after a 
bee returns to its hive with its treasure 
it hurriedly dumps it into a cell a 
goes out for another, but this is not the 
case. When the bee returns, because of 
fatigue and under the stupefying influ- 
ence of digestion, it has to abide for a 
time, both to recuperate and to get rid 
of its burden of honey and wax. We 
have reason to believe that even after 
the honey is deposited in the cells it has 
yet to receive the finishing touch of per- 
fection, which in all probability is given 
by the younger bees of the colony. They 
live on the honey imported, and this 
rich, concentrated food demands an ex- 
cess of gastric secretion; when coming 
to a certain point it creates a regurgi- 
tation something akin to vomiting. This 
the young bee economically puts back 
into the cells, thus completing the pro- 
cess of honey-making. 

Another point as to the character or 
the, bee’s stomach. As soon as it is un- 
loaded an insatiable sense of hunger and 
restlessness ensues, which at once forces 
the old bee to work abroad and the 
young one at home. We all know how 


to respect the buzz of the hungry bee, 
and admire the sweet disposition of the 





|Same with the most of eye-waters, etc. 
|The solution of honey as an eye-water | 
| proves particularly beneficial on account 
}of its antiseptic, absorbent or resolvent 
properties. It cures inflammation of the 
eyes in the way a solution of boracic acid 
does; that is, mainly by reason of its | 
antiseptic and sedative properties. | 
(To be continued.) 

| 





MORE ABOUT BEES. 





I hope no one will think that the great | 
amount of smoke I spoke of using the | 
first time I opened a bee hive was at all 
necessary to quiet the bees. It was only 
necessary to quiet my nerves. A very lit- 
tle smoke tames the bees, but a good deal | 
is often useful while the beginner gains 
confidence in her ability, writes Mrs. B. J. | 
McClure in the “Farm, Stock and Home.” | 

The mest of our housekeepers have too 
much to do already. Each woman must 
judge for herself whether it would be 
feasible. If a woman could look upon 
bee keeping as a recreation, she would 
find it an immense change from the mo- 
notony cf chasing up dirt and disorder. 
If you take kindly to bee culture you will 
find that you can do two hours’ work in 
one in hope of an hour with your bees. 
One can spend a great amount of time 
with them, but a little time to help them 
in their most important crisis is time 
well invested. 

I always recommend a beginner to get 
but two colonies to start with. A study 
of your bee papers will tell you why two 
are necessary and why two are enough. 
If you succeed with them they will in- 
crease as fast as you take care of them. 
If you do not succeed you will not lose 
much. The hours to be best spent with 
the bees are the most favorable to the 
housekeeper. Between ten in the morn- 
ing and three in the afternoon on pleas- 
ant days the bees will be mostly a-field 
out of the way. 

I am often surprised at the lack of 
knowledge many seemingly intelligent 
people evince. ‘“‘Do they keep right on 


cellar?’’ asks one. ‘‘Do you have to feed 
them in the hives nights?’ asks another. 
“The bees back in New York state used 
to get honey out of the barn yard,” said 
the old lady, so she quit keeping bees or 
eating honey. 

A friend of mine says a wee will go 
past half a dozen men homelier than he 
to get a dab at him. I find that many 
people think that bees have an especial 
aversion to them. When I first began to 
work with bees a nervous member of my 
family would often ask a question, calling 
from the house in a voice that indicated 
hurry. Every time this was done I was 
sure to get stung. In fact I quit open- 
ing the hives one summer unless I was 
sure I should not be disturbed. If this 
person came among the hives half a 
dozen bees were sure to take after him. 
But eventually he became good help. I 
think the reason of the change was that 
he became more quiet when among them. 
As he became more interested in them 
he watched them quietly with his hands 
folded behind him instead of gyrating 
like a wind-mill, and he spoke more 
quietly. If a person ts comparatively 
clean and quiet and self-possessed I be- 
lieve that is all that is necessary. 

I have advised the boys in my vicinity 
to put out decoy hives. Wherever bees 
are kept an occasional swarm will go off 
on its own hook. If a clean box or a salt 
barrel is left during the summer in a 
quiet place where it will have shade dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day the 
chances are in favor of a swarm taking 
possession. No bee keeper will object to 
this, but will be glad to know that any 
swarm he has lost has found a good 
home. During the last season five swarms 
came to us and took possession of hives 
and boxes that had formerly had bees 
in. It would be a good plan to have your 
decoy hives smell of honey or honey 
comb. Bees will never try to make a 
home in a box that smells of tobacco or 
kerosene or grease—salt they do not ob- 
ject to. 

One of the fascinations of bee culture 
is you are doing something that every- 
one can’t do. It may not be the height of 
modesty tv mention this, but you will 
have the exhilarating sense of it. When 
you look over your fine flock of chickens 
you are aware that your Polish neighbor 
or the German frau next door can beat 
you every season. You feel that any 
woman can raise chickens if she has 
brains enough to put straw in hen’s 
nest, but it takes intelligence and con- 
stant study to succeed with bees, 


HONEY AND INCREASE. 





It is a common idea nowadays that 
swarming winds up all hope of surplus 
honey. Excessive swarming, of course, 
will have that effect, but a single swarm 
from a good working colony need not 
reduce the amount of honey gathered 
while we have an extra colony to add to 
our stock, writes S. A. Dykes in the 
“Farmers’ Voice.’’ 

While my plan is not at all original 
with myself (there are few strictly orig- 
inal ideas now), I have found it the best 
plan that I have tried, and as it is 
probably new to many of your readers, 
I am constrained to describe it for their 
edification and good. 

A swarm issues from colony No .2, 
we will say; I proceed to settle the same 
and hive it in a clean, cool hive. While 
they are getting used to their new quar- 
ters I go to No. 2, take off:their supers 
in which they have been working well; 
then move the old hive to a new location; 





then bring the new colony to stand No. 2 


MONEY IN BEES. 


Send for our 40 catalog FREE. Gives 
full information about bees, hives and all 
up-to-date supplies and methods. Address, 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, 
High Hill, Mo. 





SEEDS GROW. Illustrated catalogue 
free. BURPEE, Philadelphia. 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE 


Consignments solicited and quick returns made. 
for top prices. 
Correspondence promptly answered. 


ST. LOUIS SEED AND PRODUCE CO., 
1107 N. 3rd St., St. Louis, Mo. 


—To sell ORTIZ 
AGENTS WANTED s.. perm Whole 
Root Trees. 


M. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, ‘Mo. 








‘Modern Heating Co., 


313 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Merchants Exchange. 

Heating of Dwelling Houses, School, 
Houses and Public Buildings with the 
steam or hot water system. 

Write for Prices. 
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Fruit Book Free Result of TH « 
STARE BROS.. Lonisiana. Mo.: Dan<: 
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Western Agents, 
HYDRAULIO PRESS MFO. 60. 
41 W. Randolph St., CHICAGU. 





Attention Farmers! 


Clean your wheat, oats 
barley, flax, clover, Kaffir 
corn with the latest im- 
proved methods; the Min- 
neapolis Grain Cleaner is 
what you want. Testimo- 
monials from nearly every 

rain growing State in the 
Union Drop a postal for 
full information. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN CLEANER CO., 
No. 268 6th Ave. So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


sis ‘Berfecely Aigantai 

ie. t Lt ie. 

wees low as Tay trerelags mill, 
rs. ay Presses, Horse Pow 

Corn Shelters, Feed Cutters, F 


lis, etc. Send for circulars. 
WHITMAN AGR’'L CO, St. Louis, Mo. 















EVAPORATOR 


AND BLEACHER 
COMBINED. 


Two Machines for one 
rice. Evaporates all 





making honey when you have them down | 


ind of Fruit and Ber- 
ries. Send for circulars to 
N. M. Field Mfg. Co., 
8th & Howard streets, 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 








in the old place of business. The supers 
are at once put on the new swarm and 
they are ready for work. If I have good 
empty combs on hand, and I generally 
save some, I partly fill the brood cham- 
ber of the new hive before hiving the 
swarm. If not, foundation starters should 
be used. This will compel a large force of 
the workers to fill the boxes, thereby in- 
suring them to be finished up. 

The philosophy of the matter is this: 
A young swarm will always, generally 
speaking, work with more vim than 
the old swarm did, and by the time 
enough room has been provided for 
storing honey below the boxes will be 
nearly ready to come off, and if the 
honey season holds out another super 
can be slipped under the others, and per- 
haps be filled also. 

The old colony must be looked after to 
see that they raise a good queen that 
will fill the hive with brood, which will 
insure two good swarms, Instead of one, 
with probably as much honey as though 
they had not swarmed. 

The most trouble about this plan is 
that it is too much bother to change 
the supers, but we must not be afraid of 
a little work if we would be successful. 


KEEPS BEES IN A DWELLING 
HOUSE. 





We used to be delighted, years ago, if 
half our colonies gave us a surplus of 16 
pounds white comb honey, but such a 
revolution has taken place in our art that 
we have learned to expect double that 
amount. Even city conditions have been 
overcome by the enterprising beekeepers, 
writes C. F. Adams in the “N. E. Home- 
stead.”’ 

My farm is 60 by 100 feet, and lies in a 
large city, and from the portholes at my 
attic gables, backstairs and coal bin, 
nine colonies go out to fertilize my neigh- 
bors’ flowers and fruit trees. This im- 
provement in product over that of 20 years 
ago, I attribute to better bees, leather 
colored Italians in place of black bees, to 
hives better adapted to the bees and cli- 
mate, and to accumulated skill in their 
management. 

I use a simple form of hive which is 
very cheap, costing 75 cents for hive, 
cover and two division boards, and 25 or 
30 cents for each super in the flat. First 
of all I like the telescoping cover, that in 
winter gives two thicknesses of boards, 
separated by an air space, which in fruit 
blossom time tends to keep the super 
warm and so invites bees early and keeps 
them there if cold storms come on. 

After using the nine and one-quarter 
inch frame I became convinced that for 
our long and severe winters and late 
springs, a deeper frame would be better. 
I like to have honey above the bees, for 
we depend upon the white clover, with a 
season from June 7 to July 26. We must, 
therefore, adopt all means to get strong 
colonies early. To get large honey crops 
we must have roaring colonies early that 
do not swarm, and I believe large hives, 
large frames and large entrances con- 
tribute to this. 

Outer frames of honey are well invested 
as a constant encouragement to the bees 
to breed. The honey is not lost; it is a 
permanent and paying investment. I 
have tried large entrance for two years 
and like it during hot weather. It is a 
help to furnish warm water in a dish set 
in a box which will protect the bees from 
cold. In April every bee counts, and 
thousands are lost by being chilled by 
cold water—for water they must have. 
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Live Stock 


DATE CLAIMS FOR LIVE STOCK 
SALES. 





Oct. 21, 191.—E. E. Axline, Oak Grove, 
Mo. Poland-Chinas. 
Oct. 3—E. 8. Donahey, 

Shorthorns. 

Oct. 8.—F. M. & O. B. Cain and Jas, No- 
vinger & Sons, Novinger, Mo., at Kirks- 
ville, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Oct. 9.—A. Alexander and R. G. Robb & 
Son, Morning Sun, Iowa. Shorthorns. 
Nov. 5-6.—B. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo., 
and W. T. & H. R. Clay, Plattsburg, 

Mo., at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 


Newton, lowa. 


Nov. 12-13.—Purdy Bros., Harris, Mo., and | 


D. L. Dowdy & Co., Arrington, Kas., at 
Kansas City, Mo. Shorthorns. 

Dec. 10, 11, 12 and 13.—Kirk B. Armour 
and Jas. A. Funkhouser, 
City. Hereford cattle. 

Dec. 18.—C. D. Bellows, Maryville, 
at South Omaha. Shorthorns. 

January 28 to 31, 191.—Sothams’ annual 
Criterion Sale, at Kansas City. 

Jan. 14,.15 and 16.—Cornish & Patten, Os- 


Mo., 


born, Mo., and others, at Kansas City, | 


Mo. Hereford cattle. 


Feb. 11-12, 192.—Redhead Anisty, Boyles 


and others, at South Omaha, Neb. Here- | 


ford cattle. 
March 6-7.—I. M. Forbes & Son, Henry, 
Ii.; J. F. Prather, Williamsville, Il; 


S. E. Prather & Son, Springfield, I11.; | 


c. B. Dustin & Son, Summer Hill, Il.; 


T. J. Wornall, Mosby, Mo., and others, | 


at Chicago, lll. Shorthorns. 

March 11.—W. P. Nichols, West Liberty, 
Iowa. Shorthorns. 

June 19.—C. E. McLane, Danville, Ind., 
at Indianapolis. Double Standard Polled 
Durhams. 

The “National Hereford Exchange” un- 
der management of T. F. B. Sotham, as 
follows: 

Nov. 20-22, 1901.—East St. Louis. 

March 25-27, 1902.—Chicago. 

April 23-24, 1902.—Kansas City. 

May 27-29, 1902.—Omaha. 

June 24-26, 1902.—Chicago. 


PURE BRED CATTLE OUTLOOK. 


The healthy condition of the pure bred 
cattle business is indicated by the com- 
munications from officers of the Short- 
horn and Hereford Breeders’ Associa- 
tions, one of which we published last 
week and another on this page. 

An interesting fact which appears in 
the tabular statement of number of 
Herefords transferred during the first 
five months of 1901 is that Missouri breed- 
ers sold over 1,000 head of Herefords more 
than did those of Nebraska, the nearest 
competing state. Three states, Missouri, 
Nebraska and Kansas, in the order nam- 
ed, are in the four figure class as to num- 
ber of transfers. 


VALUE OF PEDIGREED STOCK. 





Farmers often have on their farms good 


individuals of grade stock. The returns | North 
from such an animal may be most profit- | Ohio 


able. Then, at once, 
cludes that recorded pedigrees are of lit- 
tle value and only cost the farmer a lot 
of money to keep up. When examining 
a herd of well bred pedigreed cattle he 
will admit that they are uniform and that 
such stock is well enough for a man of 
means. Such a farmer should rather ar- 
gue that if they are money makers, the 
poor man should endeavor to secure of 
the best as soon as possible. 

The pedigree is of value when the indi- 
vidual has inherent merit. It testifies 
that the animal is of good lineage and is 
therefore more likely to stamp his prog- 
eny with his best characteristics, and 
also with those of his ancestors. 
may be in your community a good grade 
bull doing service. But what of his 
ealves? Are they ring streaked, speckled 
and lacking in uniformity, or do they 
bear the strong points of the sire? Have 
you noted the calves of the sire that 
possesses a lengthy pedigree? Such in- 
vestigation might give new conceptions 
of pedigrees and change some preconceiv- 
ed notions. There may be instances where 
an animal adorned with a _ pedigree 
should go to the shambles rather than to 
the breeding pen; yet if for several gen- 
erations his breeding shows him to have 
a heritage of the best strains of blood, 
might not even this bull have prepotency 
that would get more desirable calves 
than would the ‘one of uncertain, haphaz- 
ard breeding, though he were good inui- 
vidually? These are phases of high class 
breeding animals that farmers must 
study if stock growing is made to pay. 
Many a farmer does not need more cat- 
tle as much as he does better paying cat- 
tle. 


POINTS TO NOTE IN SELECTING 
SHORTHORN BULL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I will try to 
comply with your request as well as that 
of the gentleman from Franklin county, 
Mo. Live stock auctioneers come much 
in contact with cattle that are of merito- 
rious breeding, and when the public asks 
for the information which they possess 
all should respond with alacrity. 

Individuality in the bull is the marked 
feature the gentleman is after. As to 
pedigree, let him see that the first five 
crosses in the breeding are first-class and 
then let him direct his attention to indi- 
vidual merit. In making a selection of 
the bull, don’t let a few dollars interfere 
with the purchase, as an animal possess- 
ing quality, conformation and beef breed- 
ing characteristics will largely enhance 
the value of one’s herd. When Col. Har 
ris purchased Lord Barrington and June 
K. King purchased Kirklevington, no 
doubt they had in mind one of the peers 
in the Shorthorn breed in this state. 
Messrs. Harris and King made over 100 
per cent on their original purchase price. 

When a bull is needed, visit the herds 
of reputable breeders such as advertise 
in the RURAL WORLD. Let the bulls 
be brought out singly at first. Then in 
twos and threes, carefully inspect on the 
following lines: 

Color is a matter of taste, red preferred 
by the writer. 

Position on feet and head on neck must 
be noted to get carriage of animal. 

Head—Must have broad forehead; eye 
parallel with base of horn, clear cut 
nose; wide muzzle; short, quick maxil- 
lary. The back straight and broad; ribs 
well sprung and deep. Avoid round barrel 
in selecting a bull. Hips should be par- 
allel with pelvis. The animal should have 
a good heart. width, flank and heart 
girths as near same measurements as 
possible. The flank measurement should 
not exceed the heart girth more than five 
inches for proper conformation. The 
legs should be short and beefy to knees 
and hock. 

During the inspection let the hand be 
kept on the animal, so as to note care- 
fully the condition of the hide; if mellow 
the circulation is good, but if harsh and 
dry, circulation is slow and sluggish and 
digestive organs do not perform their 
proper functions. 

I will wait for some brother “knight of 
the hammer” to describe heifer or will 
comply with the gentleman’s request in 
another issue. 

Will “A Reader’ give age of heifers 
wanted? I can then give a more practi- 
eal description. R. W. MITCHELL, 

-Live Stock Auctioneer. 

Gentryville, Mo, 


at Kansas | 


this farmer con- | Oklahoma 


There | 


HEREFORD SALES. 


been more Hereford cattle bought and 
sold during the first five months of 1901 
than ever before within a like period dur- 
ing the history of the breed. This may 
be no surprise, perhaps, to those who 
have kept in close touch with Hereford 
matters, but the number and size of these 
transactions are doubtless a matter of 
wonder to many. During the above pe- 
riod 9,338 applications for transfer have 





than were received during the entire year 
of 1900. Of this number by far the larger 
portion is made up of small sales—from a 
single animal to a car load—and about 
/1,200 were transferred at auction sales. 
The result of this brisk traffic in Here- 
fords is that the majority of the breeders 
have been drawn upon for their entire 
surplus, some of them reporting that 
they have nothing left for sale over ten 
|}months of age. 

It is a matter of some interest to know 
from where these cattle come and where 
they go. In the table given below the 
|sellers and buyers are classified by states 
and will show to what extent the Here- 
|ford breeding industry is spreading. 

Number of Herefords transferred first 
five months, 1901: 
































Editor RURAL WORLD: There have | 


been received at this office—but 4,700 less | 


FEEDING BEEF CATTLE. 


| Address of Chas. C, Cleveland at the 
|Creighton, Neb., Knox County, Farmers’ 
| Institute. ; 

The first and paramount question is, 
|Does it pay to feed beef cattle? If not, 
}it is useless to bother ourselves about 
| methods and breeds. _The testimony of 
lthose who have fed cattle should be of 
|value on this point. From my own ex- 
|perience in this line, I can say that I 
| have made a profit, more or less, on every 
bunch of cattle fed; nothing extraordin- 
ary in any case, but a fair profit on an 
average. I should say that it does pay 
to feed cattle, provided, of course, that 
care and intelligence are used through- 
out: in the price paid for feeders, in the 
quality of the cattle, in the manner of 
|feeding, and last, but not least, in the 
marketing of the cattle. Some men have 
lost money feeding cattle. More than 
that, experienced and careful men have 
lost money, at times, feeding cattle. But 
cannot this be said of men in any other 
business as well? Many circumstances 


are beyond our control, and losses are 
sure to occur at times. But take it on | 
an average, where it has been persist- 


ently and intelligently followed, I think 
the feeding of beef cattle has been profit- 
able to those engaged in it. And if it is 
profitable to the large feeder who buys 
his feeders, buys his corn, buys his hay 
and rough feed and hires his help, why 
should it not be profitable to the farmer? 
He can raise his own feeders, which can 


| be of the best quality, if his herd of 
|breeding stock is what it should be. 
|They will be more uniform both as to 


|size and color than can be bought promis- 
|}cuously. He can take his crop to market 
in this way. This item, though not large, 
amounts to about two cents a bushel 
from my place, six miles from market, 
Two cents a bushel on 3,200 bushels of 
}ecorn, which will feed two loads of cattle 
|about six months, amounts to about $64. 
| This will buy a new lumber wagon! The 
|farther the feed is from market the 
| greater the cost of marketing becomes. 
| The farmer has his own roughness, and 
| usually his own hay, which in feeding 
|beef cattle are converted into fertilizer 
along with the corn, after the flesh-mak- 
| ing properties are extracted from them. 
|Feed yard manure is about the best fer- 
| tilizer we know of, and can be used to 
{good advantage in increasing the crop 
| producing powers of our farms, and inci- 
|dentally their cash value. This item will 
be more appreciated as the country grows 
| older and the soil shows the effects of 
|}continuous cropping. 

In a majority of cases the farmer has 
| Sufficient help of his own to carry on his 
|feeding operations, and if winter feed- 
jing is practiced his time is the least val- 
juable of any season of the year. I 
| think also that hogs following cattle will 
make a greater gain in a given time 
than they will by any other method of 
feeding. Or, at least, hogs will make a 
| greater gain than they will by methods 
jemployed by 90 per cent of the farmers. 
{I know that I have never fattened hogs 
|which put on pounds as rapidly as when 
| following cattle, particularly hogs from 
/100 pounds up. 


| State. Sold. Bought. 
| RABROTAE, ccccccccccccccccecees seve 1 
APIBONA oc cccccccccccccccsccece 206 18 
Arkansas 25 
California 6 
Canada ..... 91 
CONFAEO eo rcccccccccccessccceves 612 
| Connecticut .......ccceveeeeee woes 4 
1 
g re 3 
RSNENDD 2k car Ves esas sanneraest 7 117 | 
Illinois ........++- 866 730 | 
Indiana ......+.+.+- 630 310 | 
| Indian Territory 8 48 
BOGE. incacdonbdscceceodesededne 818 708 
PTEOIOE - ocks'ccccvnsccccceseesos 1154 1050 
| Kentucky 5 71 
Louisiana 17 
Maine 36 
Maryland 6 
Massachusetts 2 
Michigan ......... 12 
Minnesota ...... 48 
Mississippi ....... 3 
Milasouri § ....esccccccccece 1825 
Montana  ....seeeeeeeeee 119 
Nebraska ....... 1195 
New Hampshire . 3 
Nevada  .rcoccccccces 7 
|New Mexico ....... 47 
|New York ........+. 3 
North Carolina .... 6 
Dakota 32 
Bl ia pe wena git d 46 | 
pbawess 65 
|}Oregon§ ........6- 41 
| Pennsylvania 4 
|Rhode Island 1 
| South Dakota 164 
| Tennessee 5 
NEY = pee 1546 
PRIME AscesdesSvesites 25 
| Virginia 32 
Washington  .......eeeeeeeeee 8 10 
| West Virginia 19 8 
| Wisconsin ........ 39 55 
| Wyoming ........eceseeeeeeees 149 183 
| Se —_—— 
| 9338 


The above table does not include the 
number of pure bred animals transferred 


before they are recorded, nor does it in- | 
clude the many recorded animals sold for | 
use in grade herds where no formal trans- | 
|fer on aur books is needed or requested. | 


| Were it not for this latter omission the 


|number of animals purchased by the 


| range states would appear considerably | 


|larger and those of the central and east- 
ern states would also be appreciably ‘in- 
creased. 

One of the gratifying features is the 
number of animals purchased by the 
range states. The table shows that Wy- 
oming, New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, 
Texas, Indian Territory, Montana, Okla- 
homa, Idaho, Nevada and Arizona pur- 
chased 2,787 registered Herefords during 
this five months, or practically 30 per 
cent of the entire number of cattle sold. 
It will also be noticed that Texas alone 
has purchased almost 1,000 head from 
other states within this period. It is no 
wonder that a recent writer classes Here- 
fords as one of the three principal prod- 
ucts of Texas. 

The profitableness of an industry de- 
pends upon the sale of the product, and 
the Hereford breeder certainly has no 
reason for complaint. Prices have been 
no lower than last year in spite of the 
increased number to be sold, and the ease 
with which a single animal or an entire 
herd can be disposed of is an advantage 
that is not enjoyed to a like extent by 
the breeders of any other kind of pure 
bred stock. Herefords are moving in the 
right direction and the future is particu- 
lariy bright for the breeders. 

c. R. THOMAS, 
Secretary Hereford Cattle Breeders’ As- 
sociation. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


REPRESENTATIVE SALES 





Made by Evans-Snider-Buel Co. at Kan- 
sas City. 


| F. D. Walcott, Kansas, 100 dogie steers, 
average 944 pounds, at $4.50. 

E. B. Snyder, Texas, 47 steers, good 
quality, fair flesh, average 932 pounds, 
that brought $3.75; 25 steers, fair quality, 
fair flesh, average 839 pounds, that sold 
for $3.50; also 21 steers, good quality and 
fat, average 1,085 pounds, at $4.40. 

J. V. Cunningham, Texas, 44 steers sold 
that averaged 840 pounds and brought 
$3.15; canner kind. 

L. M. Hadley, Texas, 6 good canner 
steers, average 986 pounds, at $3.35; also 
29 steers, fine quality common canners in 
flesh, average 868 pounds, at $3.25. 

J. I. McWhorter, Texas, 40 fair quality, 
fair flesh cows, average 825 pounds, which 
brought $. 

Messrs. Thomas Bros, Indian Territory, 
26 good quality, fair flesh steers, average 
975 pounds, that brought $4.15; also 35 
good quality, fair flesh mixed cattle, av- 
erage 700 pounds, that brought $3.60. 

Geo. J. Crooks, Indian Territory, 35 
mixed cattle, good quality, fair flesh, av- 
erage 663 pounds, at $3.50. 
mos W. Moseley, Kansas, ten loads of 
well wintered grass Texans, good quality, 
fair flesh, average 1,100 pounds, that sold 
for $4.35. . 

Mitchell & Selfridge, Indian Territory, 
two loads of wintered grass Texans, good 
qality, gcod flesh, average 932 pounds, 
and made them bring $4 per cwt. 


PRESIDENT SPRINGER TALKS.— 
Chicago, Ill., June 27.—In an interview 
to-day with John W. Springer of Denver, 
Col., who is president of the National 
Live Stock Association, he declared that 
it was the intention of his tion 
to test the constitutionality of the Colo- 
rado state law which requires state in- 
spection of live stock, notwithstanding 
a clean bill of health had been granted by 
the federal authorities. 
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| Granting that cattle feeding is profit~ 
jable, the questions that present them- 
selves are: 

Where shall we get our feeders? 
What breed is the best? 

What age should they be? 

What time of year is most profitable 
feeding? 

What shall their feed consist of? 
How long shall they be fed? 

shaJl not undertake to answer all 


_ 


| these questions, though I have ideas more | 


or less pronounced on some of them. 

Where to get our feeders is a question 
on which I am a seeker for light, rather 
;}than a disseminator of information. In 
|my experience in feeding cattle I have 
| raised but very few of my feeders. What 
|I have raised seemed to me to be equal if 
| not better than feeders that I bought, 
| although they could not be termed high 
| grades even. I think the quality of a 
feeder depends as much on his care and 
feed from the time he is born until he is 
put in the feed lot as upon his breeding. 
A steer that has had the proper bring- 
ing up is not a stranger to grain when 
put in the feed lot, and he is in a thrifty 
condition which enables him to convert 
his feed into fat the first day in, while 
the usual run of feeding cattle offered for 
sale seem to require from thirty to six- 
ty days’ feeding to get them into a pro- 
per condition. At the present (February, 
1900) price of feeders it seems to me that 
the man who raises his own must be 
getting them cheaper than the man who 
buys, and it may be so at e”: times. 

As for breeds, the Durkams, (Short- 
horns), Herefords, Angus and Galloways 
are all considered good beef breeds, each 
claiming to be the best. They are prob- 
ably so nearly equal that it would require 
better facilities for testing and judging 
than the ordinary feeder possesses in or- 
|der to prove the superiority of either. The 
| difficulty in this neck of the woods is to 
|get feeders with more than a sprinkling 
|of pure blood. If I could get feeders that 
| were pure bred or high grade, I would not 
be a stickler for the particular breed. 

What should be the age of the cattle 
is another question on which I would like 
information, and on which I do not pre- 
tend to shed any light. The bulk of cattle 
fed are past two years old. But this fact 
of itself does not prove that younger cat- 
tle might not be fed with more profit. 

The best time of year for feeding is 
still another question on which I must 
confess ignorance. My feeding has been 
entirely during the winter months. Sun- 
mer feeding and feeding on grass have 
been highly spoken of, and we hope to 
hear the experience of those who have 
practiced it. For the farmer, the advan- 
tage of winter feeding over summer feed- 
ing seems to be that the summer months 
are so fully occupied with farming opera- 
tions, while the winter months are a 
slack time, into which cattle feeding 
seems to fit nicely. For summer feeding 
it is claimed that a much greater gain is 
made in a given time and with less feed. 

What shall the feed consist of? Corn, 
with a few minor elements which will de- 
pend on circumstances and location. Hay, 
straw, fodder, sorghum or what not; but 
corn always. A proportion of oats is good. 
A little meal is claimed to be excellent. 
Probably our guests from the State Agri- 
cultural Station can give us much light in 
regard to a balanced ration with corn as 
a base. Cattle should have salt when they 
please. Good water, not cold enough to 
feeze the inside of a steer, but warmed to 
a temperature agreeable to man, and 
easily accessible at all times, is essential 
and necessary for the best results. How 
long shall they be fed? I should say un- 
til they are fully fattened, whether it be 
six months or eight. The commission man 
advisés continually against sending in 


} 
| 
| 








short-fed stock, as also do our stock jour- 


nals. The short-fed stock, sixty to nine- 
ty-day cattle, usually sell at around feed- 
er prices, while another three months’ 
feed, besides making the usual gain, im- 
proves the quality to such an extent that 
they bring from 5 cents to $1.00 a hundred 
more than imperfectly fattened cattle on 
the same market. There probably have 
been instances where it paid to market 
short-fed stock rather than feed them 
out. But I think the instances are rare. 
Another point on which the testimony 
of practical feeders will be interesting is 
this: Is a close shed a desirable thing in 
the feed lot? 
THE LOUISVILLE INTERSTATE FAIR 


The business interests of Louisville and 
the stock breeders of Kentucky have 
joined hands in an enterprise which has 
for its object the holding of a fair and 
stock sale at Louisville, Sept. 32 to Oct. 


5, 1901, on a scale more gigantic and com- 


prehensive than ever before attempted 
in the South. . 

The merchants and business interests 
of Louisville are financing the enter- 
prise and in addition to the show and sale 
of stock, hundreds of other novel and 
interesting attractions will be given 
during the two weeks, both day and 
night. The live stock part of the fair 


will be under the special management of 
the Kentucky Live Stock Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation, and some of the largest premiums 
ever offered at any fair in America will 
be hung up. For example, $8,000 will be 
given to Herefords and Shorthorns alone, 


$4,000 to each breed. One-half of this 
amount is given by the Hereford and 
Shorthorn Breeders’ Associations, and 


one-half by the Fair Association. Classes 
will also be open for Aberdeen-Angus, 
Polled Durham and Jersey cattle, and 
for horses, jack stock, sheep and hogs, 
in all of which liberal premiums will be 
awarded. 

During the fair, public sales of dif- 
ferent breeds of stock will be held, em- 
bracing selections from some of the fin- 
est herds in the United States. The live 
stock part of the fair will be held the 
week commencing Sept. 23. 

The Louisville fair coming immediately 
following the Indiana State Fair, and 
immediately preceding the Illinois State 
Fair, together with the very liberal pre- 
miums offered, it is expected will draw 
together the finest lot of stock ever be- 
fore seen at one time in America, M. 
W. Neal, Louisville, Ky., is the secretary. 


STOCK NOTES. 





COL. R. L. HARRIMAN, the live stock 
auctioneer of Bunceton, Cooper county, 
Mo., in a letter to this office says: 
|this terrible drouth we are having does 
not knock the stock business all out of 
line I will certainly have a good year’s 
work. I have four times as many sales 
booked for fall and winter than I ever 
had at this time of the year.” 

We hope for Col. Harriman’s sake and 
that of everybody else that the drouth 
will soon be completely broken. 


ab 








O. H. SWIGART, proprietor of the 
| Avondale herd of Galloway cattle, Cham- 
paign, Ill., reports that he sold four bulls 
last week, all to men who are breeding 
grade cattle exclusively. The four bulls 
brought $430. One, an inferior animal, not 
| of Mr. Swigart’s breeding, brought only 
, $50. Two of them, both by King Hensol 
| 9967, Mr. S.’s leading herd bull, brought 
respectively $130 and $175. Both of the 
purchasers of these bulls saw the $50 
}one, but refused to buy him. This shows 
|the discrimination that breeders of cat- 
tle for market are making. 





TO FIGHT STATE INSPECTION.— 
Denver, Col., June 27.—Judge Hallett of 
the United States District Court to-day 
granted a writ of habeas corpus in the 
case of Edward H. Reid, a cattle shipper 
of Omaha, who was convicted in the Dis- 
trict Court of Arapahoe county yesterday 
of having violated the Colorado statutes 
by shipping cattle into this state from 
Texas without having a signed bill of 
health from a state inspector, and was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment in 
the county jail. The writ was made re- 
turnable on Saturday next at 10 o’clock. 





T. F. B. SOTHAM, proprietor of the 
Weavergrace breeding establishment, ad- 
vises that he has contracted for 2,000 head 
of steer calves and 500 yearling steers, all 
by pure bred and registered Hereford 
bulls and mostly out of cows with Here- 
ford blood. These are of the same brand 
and quality as the 1,800 head of calves 
exhibited by Mr. Sotham at the National 
Hereford-Shorthorn show at Kansas City 
last October. Mr. Sotham says these 
Nebraska calves have given the best pos- 
sible satisfaction to his customers and 
that all the customers of last year are 
renewing orders for this year’s crop. A 
limited number of these steers will be 
available for new customers. Mr. Soth- 
am says that he can also supply 1,000 
head of heifer calves, same quality, and 
200 2-year-old steers. Delivery to be made 
in October, although the yearling and 2- 
year-old steers may be delivered earlier 
if required by the customer. 





CATTLEMEN IN A QUANDARY.—As 
the time approaches for opening the Kio- 
wa, Comanche and Apache reservation to 
settlement, the cattlemen are at a loss 
what to do with the great herds now 
grazing on the reservation. The Interior 
Department has for some time refused to 
renew leases for more than a month. The 
Indians have the privilege of reserving 
580,000 acres of grazing lands, to be held 
in common, and have already selected 
404,000 along the Texas line. Just across, 
a large cattle company has a _ pasture, 
and has cattle on the reservation also. 
Another cattleman has 25,000 cattle in the 
northwestern part of the reservation and 
finds he cannot get pasturage anywhere 
near. Unless he can drive on to a part of 
the Indians’ land he will have to put his 
herd on the market at a great loss, and 
he has asked to be allowed to do so. 
The big company opposes this and the In- 
dian office is considering the matter. 





R. 8. WILLIAMS, Liberty, Mo., has an 
advertisement of his Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle in another column. He believes in 
quality rather than quantity and having 
used rare good judgment he has A No. 1 
herd of the Erica, Drum, Flora, Shemp- 
ton Duchess, Princess, Mina and Ryvie 
Flower families, the direct get of Habul, 
Polar Star, 24 Duke of Estill, Eric of 
Linn, Black Magic and Black Wood Jim. 
At the head of the herd is the well bred 
bulls Zaira 17th, 40553, by Emulus 20417, he 
by Emlyn 10211. Zaira’s dam was Zara 
12th, 26462, by Black Monk, 13214, by Ab- 
botsford, 2702. Zara 12th a full sister to 
Zara 5th, champion cow in 1897, and Zai- 
ra’s sire combines the best blood ever 
produced. at Ballindallock. This bull 
combines quality, size and finish to a 
remarkable degree and if he does not pro- 





| receipts, 


} 


| Butcher cows and heifers were fully 10c | 


class cows in this herd we will be much 
mistaken. Mr. Williams has stock for 
sale, the eldest bull being the seven 
months calf by Moss Creek Knight 21127, 
dam Mascot 3d of Swan Lake 12377, by 
Kabul 1537. If you want.a show calf 
here he is and he can be bought right. 
Look up the advertisement, or, what 
would be better, go and see the cattle. 
They will bear inspection. 








Grand Duke of 
Cedar Vale 1. 


re Scotch and 


: Gentry Bros. 


jes. Stock for sale at all times at reasonable prices. 
attrain. Farm two miles out. . 


Cedar Vale 
Stock Farm 


SEDALIA, MO. 


Hazelhurst 125404, assisted by Water} 

heads our herd of pure Bates and ky 
Beotch to ped cows of the most fashionable fami-_ 
Part 
Telephone No. 20 =— 








ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. | 
| 


Market Report Furnished by 
Snider-Buel Co. 





Evans- 

Receipts for June, 1901, were 71,088 cat- | 
tle, 129,471 hogs and 70,210 sheep, against | 
43,133 cattle, 165,513 hogs and 57,506 sheep | 


for April, 1901. As compared with June, 
1900, cattle increased 25,462, hogs 4,944, | 
sheep 5,988. Receipts for week ending | 


June 29 were 17,440 cattle, 29,497 hogs, and 
20,906 sheep, against 16,937 cattle, 27,889 | 
hogs and 13,299 sheep the previous week. 
As compared with corresponding week | 
a year ago, cattle increased 6,200, hogs | 


4,000, sheep 8,200. Receipts at the four | 
principal markets in round numbers were | 
119,600 cattle, 276,300 hogs and 126,000 sheep, | 


against 105,400 cattle, 295,900 nogs und ..:,- 


700 sheep the previous week, and 109,300 
cattle, 302,400 hogs and 89,400 sheep the 
corresponding week year ago, 

CATTLE—Receipts in the native di-| 


| Vision this week were fairly liberal, but | 


included a great many stockers and feed- | 
ers; also a liberal run of half-fat steers | 
and butcher stuff. The market opened 
the fore part of the week strong on the 
bulk of the beef steers and butcher cat- 
tle, but on Tuesday, under pretty liberal 
prices were about 10c lower. 


to 15c lower. During the balance of the 
week the trade ruled about steady, but 
at the extrethe close the demand was 
weak and prices were a shade easier, 
making a decline of 10c to lic on the best 
class of cattle that were on sale, while 
plain and common ones were lic to 25c 
lower. Butcher cows and heifers declined 
10c to 15c, stock steers 15c to 30c, accord- 
ing to quality. The extreme dry weather 
has caused a heavy run of stock cattle, 
and prices are fully $1 lower on common 
and pretty good kinds, while the best 
grades are not over Sc to 65c lower than 
the extreme high time a few weeks ago. 
The veal calf market remained about 
steady. Bulk of beef bulls are not quot- 
ably changed, but half-fat and stock bulls 
declined 10c to lic. Milk cows and calves 
suffered a decline of $2.50 per head, and 
are now selling on the lowest basis of the 
year. Quotations based on the present 
conditions of the market are as follows: 

Best native beef steers, strictly fancy 
cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, $5.85 





duce some excellent calves from the high ‘$3.75. 


| to $6.20. Choice export steers, 1,300 to 1,- 
|600 pounds average, $5.60 to $5.80. Good 
|shipping and export steers, 1,300 to 1,600 
|pounds, $5.25 to $5.55. Fair to medium 
| shipping steers, 1,300 to 1,450 pounds, $5 to 
| $5.25. The bulk of the native beef steers 
|averaging 1,300 pounds and upwards, good 
| quality, at $5.30, and the top was $5.75 for 
| 1,210 pound yearlings. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 
| pounds average, full range, rough to 
| best, $4.75 to $5.75; bulk of sales at $5.25 
| to $5.55. Steers, 1,000 to 1,19 pounds aver- 
|age, full range, $4.35 to $5.50; bulk of sales 
lat $4.85 to $5.35. Steers weighing less 
jthan 1,000 pounds, full range, $3.50 to $5; 
| bulk sold at $4.20 to $4.75, Feeding steers, | 
|fair to choice, 800 pounds and upwards, | 
|$3.25 to $4.85; the bulk at $3.50 to $4.35, 
j and they were plain to medium quality. 
}Common to choice stockers, $2.50 to $4.75; 
| bulk at $3.25 to $3.85, and the quality was | 
|fair. Stock heifers, full range, $2.10 to | 

} 

| 





$3.65, and the bulk at $2.60 to $3.20. Fancy 
native heifers sell at $4.90 to $5.15, and | 


Choice native heifers sell at $4.70 to $4.85. 
Good native cows and heifers sell at $5.60 
to $4.65. Medium cows at $2:85 to ov... 
Fair cows $2.50 to $2.80. Inferior, light 
and old cows $1.25 to $2.40. The bulk of 
the Southwest cows sold at $2.35 to $3.35, 
and the bulk of all the cows sold at $2.00 
| to $3.70. Canning cows sell at $1.25 to $2.85. 
Veal calves, full range, $8 to $5.75 per 100 
pounds; bulk at $4.50 to $5.50 per 100 
pounds. Heretics and yearlings sold at 
$2.25 to $3.75 per 100 pounds, with the bulk 
at $2.75 to $3.50. Bulls, full range, $2.35 
to $4.10, bulk of sales $3 to $3.50. Stocker 
bulls sold at $2.35 to $8.75, the bulk at 
$2.75 to $3.25. During the week the milk- 
ers sold at a full range of $14 to $43 per 
cow and calf, the bulk of sales being at 
$25 to $35. 

SOUTHERN CATTLE—Receipts during 
week amounted to about 280 cars, about 
150 less than last week, and 215 less than 
week before, but about 20 cars more than 
corresponding week year ago. Best fed 
steers have held a firm tone throughout 
the week, while other classes were weak- 
er and sold at a decline of 10c to lic. 
Calves suffered a decline of 50c to 75c per 
head, and cows declined about 10c. The 
demand for beef cattle was not quite as 
strong this week as the previous two or 
three weeks. : 

During the week Texas and Indian Ter- 
ritory fed steers, 785 to 1,223 pounds aver- 
age, sold at $3.75 to $3, mainly at $4.10 to 
$4.50; grass steers, 685 to 937 pounds, at 
$2.90 to $4.10, the bulk at $3.40 to $3.90; 
cows and heifers at $2.75 to $3.85, mostly 
at $2.85 to $3.20; stags and oxen at $2.50 to 
$4.50; bulls at $2.75 to $3.10, and calves, 150 
|to 275 pounds, at $7.50 to $8.75 per head, 
| with the bulk at $7.75 to $8.25. 

Arkansas steers, 1,030 pounds average, 
sold at $4.25; cows and mixed cattle at 
$2.25 to $3.25; bulls and oxen at $2.50 to 
$8.10, and calves at $8.25 per head. Louis- 
ana and Mississippi steers at $3.15, cows 
at $2.90 and bulls at $2.75. 

HOGS—With a light run Monday, the 
market opened strong, but before the day 
was over, the advance amounted to 5c. 
Tuesday proved to be the best day of the 
week, being 5c higher than Monday, and 
also 5c higher than the high time of the 
year. Wednesday conditions were not so 
favorable, and a decline of 5c to 10c was 
forced on heavies, while good lights 
showed barely 5c decline. Thursday the 
demand for light hogs was brisk, and this 
class also strong, while heavies ruled 
steady. Friday receipts were moderate, 
and all good weight heavy hogs sold 
fully 5c lower, while lights again sold 
steady. Saturday receipts were moderate, 
and the market ruled steady with Fri- 
day’s closing prices. 

A fair clearance was made at following 
prices: Butchers and packers, $5.9 to 
$6.17%; Yorkers and shippers, $5.90 to $6.06; 
heavy pigs, $5.50 to $6; light pigs $4.75 to 
$5.50; rough heavies, $5 to $5.75. 

SHEEP—With moderate receipts Mon- 
day and Tuesday, the market ruled steady 


in both sheep and lambs. Lambs sold | 
steady again Wednesday, while sheep 
declined 10c to l5c. Under heavy re- 
ceipts Thursday, lambs declined 25c to 35c, 
while sheep sold a shade lower. Friday 
proved to be the worst day of the week, 
lambs again showing a decline of about 
2c, while sheep sold about 35c lower. 
Saturday receipts were light, market in 
same condition as Friday. Bulk of good 
lambs sold to-day at from $4.50 to $5, 

lambs sold 


whiie a many useful 
$4.50. Bulk of the sheep sold 


from $4 to $4. 
from $3 to $3.25, with lots 
earlings at from $. 
Good bucks are selling uniformly 








to wethers and 


, sold steady to 10c lower, while best grades 


BARGAINS IN SHORTHORNS! 


Victorious 121469. 


Four-yr. bulls, 3 b 
rie Duke of Hazelhurst 117846 


rious and son of Ai 


1 by son of his, 3 reds, 1 dark roan, 5 yr. heifers by son of Victo- 
; 14 cows are 


nicks, Rose of Sharons, Peris, Jose- 


phine, Young Marys and Zelias, Bates topped. Call on or address, 
CHAS. L.. BUSH, Washington, Mo. 








Shorthorn Bulls for Sale! 


Baron Thorndale 123,000; Dark Roan of April 30, 1895, at $200, or will trade him for heifers. Also 6-year 


bulls by Baron Thorndale and out of 
since 1856, and are great milkers. 


dams o 
Call on or address, 


Easterday and Secret; these strains have been in the herd 


. G. JONES, Towanda, Il. 








‘SCOTT & MARCH, Breeders of 





~ 


Registered Herefords. 





YOUNG STOCK FOR SALE. 


BELTON, MO. 








H EREFPORDS | Gudgell & Simpson, 


600 HEAD IN HERD. 


Independence, Mo. 








ST. Louis NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. LOUIS. 


Located at East St. Louis, directly opposite 
see that their stock is 


the city of St. Louis. 


I 0 Shippers should 
billed directly to the 


National = Stock = Yards. 


C. G. KNOX, V.-Pres. 


C. T. JONES, Gen. 


M’gr. L. W. KRAKE, As’st. Gen. Mgr. 








Shorthorn Cattle. 


As good blood as the breed contains. Im 
115752 and Windsome Duke 11th, 121622, 
Come and see or address, 


e Hooperett 


n service and large En: lish 
GEO. 


Scotch, Scotch Topped, 
Bates and Bates Topped. 


Victor 132573 Pee. Blackwatch 153334, Grand Victor 
orkshires. Young stock for sale. 
BOTHWELL, Nettleton, Mo. 








Crystal Springs Shorthorns., 


12 Yearlin 
Acombs, Rose of Sharon, Princess. 


Bulls and 15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows of the Kirklevington, 





Kirklevington, 
will bear inspection. Farm joins town. 


ni 
Duke of Hazelhurst 1ith, 123062 and heen * Vietor 128017. 


and sired by Chief Violet 4th 111304, 
ome and see them, they 


CG 
. FINLEY, Breckenridge, Mo. 








Blackwater Shorthorns. 


F. M. Marshal, Prop. 
BLACKWATER, 
Coo, Co 


per Co., Mo. 
Herd headed by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange Hero 152,685 by Godoy. Femal . 
pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. Young stock of both oon for Sy MSO Sf poseBecteh ane 








ORTIZ FRUIT FARM, 


MEXICO, 
Missouri. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE of pure Scotch, Bates and leading American families. BERKSHIRES of 


leading families of the breed. 


English Setters and Scotch Terriers that have been winners at lead- 


ing bench shows of this country. Stock of all kinds forsale. Visitors always welcom 
M 


e. 
. B. GUTHRIE, Mexico, Mo. 








SHORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and 


Shorthorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly. Berkshires best 
Stock of all ages and both sex for sale. Call on or address, 


JACKS 


ood in America and Englan 
H. GENTRY, SEDALIA, Mo. 








SHORTHORNS AND POLAND-CHINAS: 


10-yr. sows by Mo.’s Black 
Chief; 30 fall gilts by Peerless 


Chief 23995; show boars by I Am Perfection; 75 pigs by Mo.’s Black Perfection, fan- 


eiest son of M.’s B. C. 
Call on or address 


Three September bulls by Scotch sire, dam Bates bred cows. 


J 


- R. YOUNG, RICHARDS, MO. 








“BLACKLEGINE.” 


Pasteur Blackleg Vaccine, Single Treatment ready for use. 


ing, filtering or injecting. 


No mix- 


Applied with a needle furnished free. 


Pasteur Vaccine Co., Chicago. 


there were very few on the market. | Branch Office: 410 Hall Building, 


Kansas City, Mo. 








RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS. | 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 | 
to 16 months old. Seotch and Seoteh top- | 
ped. Herd headed by (Lavender Viscount | 
124755), the champion Shorthorn bull of ! 
the Kansas City Show, 1900. 


C. E. LEONARD, Bell Air, Mo. 
ED. PATTERSON, Manager. fis 
ton, Mo. 


Hereford Cattle! 


20 bulls and 20 heifers for sale, all regist 
choicely bred. Callon or address ” es 


N. E. MOSHER & SON, Salisbury, Mo. 


1225, SHORTHORNS 


=100- 
In herd; young stock of both sexes for sale. The 





*“HEAD-=- 
Cruickshank bull Duke of Hardson 123,967 at 
head of herd. W.H.H. Stephens, Bunceton, Mo. 








R. R. and telephone station, B 
—Foundation stock was 


SHORTHORN CATTL tops selected from best 


blood known to the breed, and Poland-China hogs of 
the most approved strains, extra good young cattle 
and ho ‘or sale; write your wants; visitors wel- 
come; farm eae: | town on K. C., Ft. Scott & M. 

y: . W. COX, 8. Greenfield, Mo. 


ATALOGUES for Shorthorn sales compiled or 
furnished complete at attractive prices. Address 
THOS. P. HALL, Breckenridge, Mo. 


Shorthorn Bulls. 


Eo pe - sale. Geog. opens. good individ- 

uals an es. ‘or prices. 

W. H FULKERSON & SONS, 
Jerseyville, Illinois. 


Rams For Sale. 


Delena, Merino and Cotswold cross from noted 

lock. Ewes sheared ave of 13 lbs. Buck 25 Ibs. 

Also two Shorthorn bull calves, reds, at the farm of 
AUGUST C. ORF, Dardenne, Mo. 


R. S. WILLIAMS, Liberty, Mo. 
Breeder of high-class Angus cattle. Zaire 17th, 
40553, a as of imp. Emlyn 13211, and famous 
Black Monk in service. Choice young bulls and 
females of the richest breeding and individual] 
first class for sale. All leading families represented. 
ict Means success. Stock for sale 
Raising the Best all seasons of the year. Sev- 


eral first class spring pies left. 

ALVEY BROS., Argentine, Kan. 

Breeders and Shippers of O. 1. &. Swine 

ZENOLEUM Kills ice ricks, Mites, Pleas, Ex., 

———— of an) ‘and poultry. Grvep 

internally it drives out worms. Cures all cuts, wounds, sores, etc. 
Endorsed 


No by leading veterinarians, “Veterin: Ad 
free. Zenner Disinfectant Co. , 35 Hates Sis, Detroit. Mich, 


AUCTIONEERS. 


























LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER.: 
JAS.W.SPARKS, Marshall, Mo. Am selling 
for the best breeders everywhere. Posted on pedi- 
gree and individual merit. Terms low. 


R. W. MITCHELL, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 
GENTRYVILLE, MO. 
GI breed pure bred cattle and hogs, my host 
of patrons say I know how to sellthem. Write for 
terms and dates. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
R. L. HARRIMAN, Bunceton, Mo. X 
Up-to-date in every particular. Am selling for the 
best breeders in the country. Terms low. 








A DEHORNER. 


The proper dehorner is a Polled D le 
Write or call in reference to same warns 
G. W. JOHNSON, Lexington, Mo. 


Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, Cotswold and Shropshire Sheep. 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 15 
bucks forsale at reasonable prices. The pure Scotch 
bulls Violets Prince 145,647 and Golden Sympathy 
151,656 in service. 


JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 


FOR SALE. 


Registered Herefords. Choice Poland China 

high class Bar we = moses and White rt ny 
8 season’s breeders, also earl 

fall fairs. Drouth prices. eee eee 


ED. C. WEEKS, Eldon, Mo. 


CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 
SHORTHORNS. 


Gay Laddie 119,293 at head of herd. Y. 
sale. Call or write. -iteeogsaigad 
POWELL BROS., Lee’s Summit, Mo. 


BREEDER OF RED POLLED CATTLE. 
Good young bulls forsale. Carlinville, Il. 
egistered Hereford Bulls for sale; 
R = or write to M. B. NOBLE, Oitervilie Til. nt 
ENGLISH fee Rote Cott. 
oode 
fine stock. {Your orders —- ieeres 
L. K. HASELTINE, Dorchester, Greene Co., Mo. 
Breeder of Registered H 
J. R. NOBLE Great A ahaleeint of a a 
for sale. OTTERVILLE, TLLINOIS. 


























Aberdeen-Angus. 
Broad backed, low down, 
blocky and beefy. Bulls that 
sire market toppers. Bot- 
tom oo top quality. J. 
P. G, box 14, 
Melville, Ill., near St. Louis. 


PIASA 


BREEDING 
FARM 


Shorthorn Cattle, 








Berkshire Hogs, Angora Goats, Light Brahma and 
Golden Seabright chickens. Stock and . 
Call on or addvess ae 

J.J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 





HARRY GRAHAM, “C= 


MO. 
LIVE STOCK AND GENERAL SALES 


Auctioneer. | 


TERMs Low. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA. | 
IOWA’S LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEERS. | 
Write before claiming dates } 








at $2.50, stockers $2.25 to $3. 

Monday, July 1, 1901.—CATTLE—Re- 
ceipts in the native division were fairly 
liberal for Monday, but the quality was 
very common. Bulk of the beef steers 


butcher cows ruled steady. other 
classes were 10c lower. Very best heifers 
were in fair demand at steady prices. All 
other classes were 10c lower than close 
of last week. There were 125 cars in the 
quarantine division, and prices generally 
about steady as compared with the close 
of last week. Chicago reported — cat- 
lower. 


hogs y : 

prices, while lights sold 5c 
SHEEP—Receipts moderate, very best 

steady; others ante lower. 





Clover Leaf Farm HEREFO 
From the best imported and native —— 
t if desired rrespo ndence 


situated 2 miles 
Visitors at de: . 2 eee 

oung 8! or sale at alltimes. W.G. 
eA yal Bois D'Arc, Mo., Greene Co. on Mem- 


solicited. 
his 
Shoo-F 


Farm 
m station; telephone at farm. 
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The St. Charles County Fair will be held 
this year Sept. ll, 12 and 13. The Frank- 
lin County Fair is held the following 
week, and the St. Louis County Fair will 
be held at Creve Coeur Lake Sept. 1%, ”, 
21 and 22. 

Katie Collins, sister to John R. Gentry, 
2:00%, Theodore Shelton, 2:09% and Myron 
McHenry, 2:15% is in foal to Chimes, sire 
of The Abbot, 2:084%. She is the property 
of J. M. Battle, a manufacturing phar- 
macist of St. Louis, Mo. 

As a rule the classes for stakes and 
purses opened by the different fair asso- 
ciations that have been advertising in 


the RURAL WORLD have filled very 
satisfactorily, indeed. The prospects for 
successful meetings are very favorable. 
With good weather, if this severe drouth 
lets up, the fairs should be very largely 
attended. 

Dr. J. W. Neal, 
the ‘“‘Western Horseman” 
lis, 
journal and again taken the editorial pen 
in hand. Dr. Neal 
than a year ago on account of his health, 
but now returns as robust and frisky as 
a circus athlete. The readers of that 
valuable journal are to be congratulated. 

Horsemen should bear in mind that en- 
tries close to stakes in races at Carthage, 
Mo., Market Fair July 10; at 
Park, Quincy, Ill., Fair, July 15; 


for 12 years editor of 
of Indianapo- 


at Mo- 


berly, Mo., Fair, July 17; at Griggsville, | 


Ill., Fair, July 27. The classes and purses 
for all these meetings are advertised in 
the RURAL WORLD. Horsemen should 


read them and make entries in proper 
time. 
Buffalo Bill, who certainly knows 


something about riding, recently said: 
“The only way a woman should ride is | 
astride. You mark my words, ten years 
from now there won't be one side saddle 
in a thousand. What sort of way is that 
to ride a horse? Skewed around 
this,’ hanging his legs over the arm of 
a chair. “I used to think that a woman 


in one of those long habits, riding in the | 


old-fashioned way, was the prettiest sight 
in the world. I still think she is pretty 
fine, but she is nothing to a woman rid- 
ing astride. When a woman has le: 

to ride that way, she is as far ahead of a 
man riding as a swallow’s flight beats a 
duck’s. It’s beautiful to see her.” 

The fact that no boots were used on the 
old-time trotters does not prove that 
they did not sometimes bump their knees 
and cut their quarters, says the ‘Horse 


Breeder.” The fewer boots a fast horse 
needs the better. It is much more hu- 
mane, however, to guard against acci- 
dent and painful injury by protecting 


horses with boots even when they do not 
need them than to cause them to suffer 
from injuries received through neglect 
of providing such protection. The pure 
gaited kind that never hit themselves are 
the desirable ones to breed for and raise, 
but gentlemen who protect their road- 
sters with easy fitting, pliable boots are 
entitled to much more respect than those 
who speed without boots horses 
sometimes hit themselves. 
Trainer James Golden says 
good horse, a first-class groom and a 
second-class driver is a combination that 
is more likely to get money in races than 
a good horse, a fair groom and a first- 
class driver, says the “Horse Breeder.”’ 
Substitute a first-class groom for a good 
one and a good horse will improve one 
and one-half seconds in speed in 24 
hours with the same driver behind him. 
Mr. Golden has stepped some of the Cal- | 
ifornia youngsters that he bought at the | 
recent Cleveland sale quarters in 35 sec- 
onds, and says that with good weather 
and no accidents he can drive the 2-year- | 
old full sister of Idolita an eighth in 15 
seconds. She is as beautifully gaited and 


rapid going a pacer as any man can ask. | 


The highly bred trotting 3-year-old geld- | 
ing Romellan is as level headed a trotter | 
as the best of the intensely trotting bred 
ones. All his California colts have im- 
proved wonderfully during the past ten | 
days. 


the way we treat horses in America and 
the way they are treated in England: 
“You,” he said, ‘“‘don’t take good care of 
your horses; you think you do, but you 
don’t. When a horse comes in all wet 
with perspiration you let him stand in 
the stable and dry with all the dirt on. 
In England we take the horse as he/| 
comes in from a drive and sprinkle blood- 
warm water all over him from his head 
to his feet. 
and blanket him, rubbing his legs and 
face dry. Thus, in an hour he is clean 
and dry and ready to take a good feed, 
while your way he will stand and swelter 
for hours and finally dry sticky and dir- 
ty. Our horses never founder and never 
take cold. We never use a curry comb. 
You scratch your horse too hard. The 
only care necessary is to have the water 
not very cold, then bathe them quick and 
blanket them instantly, while you are 
rubbing their legs.’’ 

It is all told in the “Kentucky Stock 
Farm” as follows: “Opinions have been 
expressed regarding the methods used in 
preparing The Abbot and Cresceus for 
their campaigns, and in one instance the 
comparison was unfavorable to the geld- 
ing. The fact that The Abbot has been 
given much faster work than the stal- 
lion should not cause unfavorable criti- 
cism, for surely Geers knows his business 
and his work with the champion has al- 
ways brought good results heretofore. 
The fact that The Abbot has been fast 
quarters, which were trotted at the end 
of comparatively slow miles, shows that 
Geers is merely getting ready and it is 
but natural that his horse, a gelding that 
never accumulates much fat around his 
vitals, should be further advanced in his 
work than a somewhat beefy stallion tha 
has had some little stud duty. The cham- 
pion has a hard task before him. He 
must defend his title against any and all 
comers, and he must maintain his su- 
premacy as a race horse. Why should 
he not be nearing his racing form with 
the season _Well advanced and his first 
engagement drawing near? He is much 
more likely to be ready than Cr 


has purchased a large interest in that | 


left the paper less | 


Baldwin 


like | 
|pher, was recently 


that aj} 


Then we scrape him down | 


| owner of the stallion. 
|mistakes and the work of his horse is 
fast merely by comparison, for what 
| would be an effort for others is mere ex- 
| conten for him. 


|justice and be in condition to trot even 


Geers makes no | 


In a month the champion | tin es 
| will doubtless make his initial start ee | ee a i tome 
|this season, and if he is to do himself | PP . 


la reasonably fast mile ke must be driven | 


|fast quarters or halves at this time. The 
|thought of Ketcham adopting a method 
|}that would be wiser than that of Geers 
in fitting a horse for a supreme effort is, 
to say the least, weird, and when the 
season is over the gelding will not have 
suffered from any act of the man who is 
training him, for he is a past master in 
the art and has few equals, of which 
Ketcham is not one.” 

As a family the Morgans have charac- 
teristics peculiarly their own, and, almost 
invariably, when a genuine representa- 
tive of this famous family is found, says 
“Columbus,” he will be, comparatively 
speaking, a little big horse, weighing as 
much or more than a horse two inches 
taller of any other family, and, of all 
the things ever urged 
this deficiency comes first, many prefer- 
lring a horse that stands up 15 hands or 
over. It is quite true, so far as looks go, 
his lack in height is a little against him, 
but, on the other hand, the many quali- 
ties he possesses over many other fami- 
lies more than make up the deficiency, 
and, as for this lack in height, an infu- 
sion of the blood of a rangier built fam- 
jily of horses makes it easily remedied. 
| 
}succumbed within a week to a new epi- 
demic which so far has stumped the vet- 
erinaries, who admit that they have not 


Ten thousand horses in New York have | 


| ishing the mile stronger. 


daughter, 


against a Morgan, | 


|than Miss Delmarch. 


L. E. CLEMENT’S HORSE GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: 


dry and hot wherever I have been in the | 


last few weeks. Still the boys are get- 
to do some racing. W. F. 


Iil., as good a 


| string of pacers as ever went out in one 


man’s charge, and when the reports come 


in Iam confident they will show it. Pride- | 


wood, 2:20%, has gone to St. Joseph, Mo. 


The last foals sired by Ben McGregor | 


are now coming, the dam of Bessie T., 
2:114%, foaled a full sister June 14, and 
June 2 Baby McGregor, sister to Texas 
McGregor, 2:22%4, foaled a chestnut filly 
to Kankakee. Two weeks ago Baby Mc- 


Gregor paced a full mile in 2:42, and Mr. | 


Knell could not account for her not fin- 
Now he thinks 
Maud McGregor’s four-year-old 
Monkey, by a son of Billy 
Wilkes, whose dam was Lady Wilson, by 
Blue Bull, dam of Jim Wilson, 2:24% 
foaled early a colt by Kankakee about 
the same time another mare foaled a 
dead colt, and the Kankakee colt was put 
on a foster mother, and Monkey was put 
to work. Mr. Knell is now confident she 
is the fastest animal he has ever driven, 
and says she is so much better gaited 
It would take $2,500 
Knell says he fooled Miss 


he can. 


to buy her. 


|Delmarch away for $750, but no more of 


Maud's colts as promising are going in 
the same way. 


Mr. Isaac Norris, secretary and man- 


lager of the Market Fair and Racing As- 


|} sociation of Carthage, 


cause and nature of the disease or suc- | 


cessfully treat it. 
|eame apparent a week ago and since then 
the outbreak has been general, afflicting 
the high bred roadsters and coach horses 
/as well as the humbler beasts of the 
|truckmen and peddlers. The disease, 
however, is more prevalent among the 
heavy draught horses than anywhere 
jelse. The symptoms are high fever, a 
cough, loss of appetite and general weak- 
ness, in many cases amounting to com- 
plete collapse in harness. The normal 
temperature of a horse in good condition 
is 98 2-5. The temperature of the horses 
afflicted is anywhere from 102 to . 
Supt. Mankinson of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and 
|the veterinary surgeons agree that the 
unusual weather of the last three months | 
has had much to do with the new disease 
among the horses. 

John Splan, the trotting turf philoso- | 
interviewed by ‘Ver- | 
itas’” of “Trotter and Pacer.” 


course of his conversation he said: “It 


The trouble tirst be- | 





| 


In the | 
}entries in the Short Haul Circuit. 


seems to me simply wonderful that we | 
should go on for all these years and in- | 


stead of improving everything about the 
|details of the trotting meetings I hon- 
| estly believe that we are going back- 
wards. I do not remember of seeing any- 
thing in the way of a trotting meeting 
for ten years, either in management or 
success, equal to those held at Buffalo 20 
years ago and more by Mr. Hamlin and 


Mo., is now in 
lowa with Emma Knell and Little Tim- 


ber. 


Reference to the advertising columns of | 
| the 


yet been able positively to determine the | for the meeting that close July 10. 


RURAL WORLD shows four stakes 
This 
is the last opportunity we shall have to 
eall attention to them before the day of 
closing comes round. If you have any- 
thing that should be entered here don’t 
forget the date, July 10, next Wednesday. 
Carthage is the best town in the West to 
get out a crowd to see harness racing. 


You will want to attend the next week | 


after the State Fair at Sedalia, so enter 
something to pay expenses. Mr. Norris 
is determined the farmers shall 
nothing to complain of in the Market 
Fair meeting of 191. Remember, farmers, 
he is one of you, and is out to give his 
brother farmers a fair show and an op- 
portunity to win out. 


The stakes are opened to hold the good | 


horses from the state fair before they 
get scattered. Joplin is in line, 
wood is expected back for next year’s 
}stud season, so Joplin has a local pride 
in the horse. A horse that can trot a half 
jin 1:07, right out of the stud in June, 
will not want for patrons, although he is 
jan off color. Galena, Kas.; Pittsburg, 
Kas., and other points along the line have 
The 
2:23 trot and the 2:17 pace seem to be 
the center of attraction, and the wonder 


jis, can Monnut and Avenue King dispose 


lof their fields 


| 
| 


as they did in 1900? 
must wait and see. 

An attractive looking horse in training 
in Daily’s string at Pittsburg, Kas., is 
Jake, Jr., by Jake, 
tative of the house of Alexander’s Ab- 


We 


|dallah, that in times past has won some 


|by Albert 


his associates. I recollect attending a) 
meeting last year, at one of the swell 
driving parks, where there was the big- 
gest crowd that I have seen in a long 


while, and yet the grand stand accommo- 
dations for the public were simply abom- 
inable. The public paid orchestra prices 
for a seat; boxes were sold in the same 
ratio, but there were more peddlers and 
fakirs in the stand than one would ordi- 
narily see at the circus. 
lot of noisy boys be allowed in a grand 
stand shouting, screaming and trying to 
sell everything from chewing gum _ to 
programs, to the evident annoyance of 
{the spectators? 
or any other high class theatrical mana- 
ger do if some badly dressed boy disturb- 
ed one of the performances? 
a man object to dressing himself in an 
attractive manner when he goes out to | 
|drive a trotter before a respectable as- 
semblage? What is there about the posi- | 
tion of caretaker of a good horse that 
| would necessitate the man’s looking like 
|a tramp? It seems to me that the class 
| of men who own valuable race horses 
}ought to have a refining influence on 
| grooms. In our boyhood days we saw 
{and since then have had men who earned 
|their living by rubbing a good trotter, 
jand they dressed, looked and acted like 
| 
ies -to-do mechanics or tradesmen. 

“I think Mr. Lawson deserves the 
thanks of every one who enters a race 
|track gate. I was invited to his stable 
|last season and spent a pleasant day with 
| Manager Gray, who talks horse to you in 
a very intelligent manner, and he would 
| pass for a college professor. Every horse 


and the men who took care of them wore 
a uniform. I noticed that they were a 
well behaved body of men, who attended 
strictly to their business and were civil 
to every one. When one of Mr. Lawson’s 
horses goes on the track, for work or 
| racing, every one knows by the uniform 
|of the man exactly who the horse be- 
| longs to. I noticed also that this good 
| behavior, neat appearance and air of re- 
| spectability extended to the trainer, both 
jin his treatment of the public and his 
}employes, the rubbers. I cannot see for 
|the life of me how a gentleman of taste 
can give up $10,000 or $20,000 for a good 
horse and then send some man dressed 
like a butcher to drive him before his 
friends and the public. I wonder what 
that man would say if he went to a gen- 
tleman’s house to dinner and the waiter 
came in dressed in a pair of overalls and 
a cardigan jacket? I believe that the 
drivers themselves are to blame; each 
and every one of them ought to appoint 
himself a committee of one to dress him- 
self properly when he appears before the 
|public. And we need not be Beau Brum- 
mels at that.’’ 





COLMAN STOCK FARM WINS ALL 
THE RACES. 





The torrid heat of the season and the 
sickness prevailing among horses made 
light entries at the matinee at Forest 


Park on Saturday afternoon. Summary: 
Free-for-all pace: 

Monnut, bik. g. (Colman Stock 
WAGER) | ccosocbssvscess cvctcscececcencneccs eS | 

Al West, ae. b. g. Gauls "Spel- 
brink) SPIRE posye. Sesdseckwesabeahesbe 
Time—2:22%4, 2:27. 
Classified trot: 

Mongirl, blk. m. (Colman Stock 
DREMED .sdcviccasscestin: cucdbccscetiecone snot 3 

Lucky Boy, b. g. (Clem Weick). éevsovd 23 


Time—2:41, 2:39%. 
Classified pace: 





and to remain fit until the season is over, 
because his trainer is more skilled in the 
art of fitting and conditioning than is the 


Monbelle, ro. m. (Colman Stock 
EGA) » sia vscccckind’ Sede cadipebesaneneues 11 
Larry K., b. g. (Clem Weick)......... 22 
Time—2:32%, 2:32%4. 
Classified trot: 

Wilk ld, b. h. (Colman Stock 
OMY wweavsscctcuace scgeibadworateee 211 


King Mack, b. g. (Louis Spelbrink).1 22 
Time—2:29%4, 2:29, 2:35%4. 





good races. The dam of Jake, Jr., was 
M., another of your sixteen- 
hand bay horses without white; a trotter | 
and sire of harness speed at both gaits. 
When some years ago I saw John L., the 
big chestnut son of Mollie Sullivan, by 
Octoroon, pace in 2:26% in the mud on 
the half mile track at Springfield, Mo., 


|I took an interest in the family and Wm. 


Why should a | 


What would Will Davis | 


Why should 


|was furnished with a comfortable outfit | 
An English groom who spent 20 years | 


in the stables of royalty thus spoke of | 





M. Singerly had attracted attention in his 
races with Ed Anin and Mike Wilkes, 
and these the young Hills out of Old Po: - 
sum Pie began to attract attention, and 
still continue to do so. Wm. Lanyon, 
Jr., at Pittsburg, Kas., has three colts 
out of Mollie Sullivan; the oldest is a bay 
gelding by Ashland Wilkes, next a sister 
with the rich dark chestnut coat of her 
mother, and a two-year-old black Euras 
son of Sentinel Wilkes, that is likely to 
prove a record breaker for a trotter. It | 
| is remarkable how each one of these 
| short bred pacers shows up as a matron. 
Old Black Rose, by Tom Turner, will | 
never be forgotten. Possum Pie will live 
on in her produce. Shadow is anything 
but what her name indicates in the breed- 
ing history of Kalamazoo Stock Farm. 
White Line was an untraced pacer with 
a 2:30 mark, and one of his daughters 
coupled with a son of Blue Bull 75, gave 
us the wonderful brood mare Schaible 
Girl. Only for the untraced pacer, St: 


| Clair from Michigan, who can tell what | 


would have been the history of Palo Alto? 
It would have been minus its first per- 
former, Fred Crocker, and Wildflower and | 
other celebrities. The alarmists are 
afraid of these great finger boards along 
the road of success in breeding the grand- | 
est production in animal life, the Amer- | 
ican trotter, 

Lafe Anderson claims for Nutgregor a 
world’s record. Forty-two foals by him 
sired in 1900 have been foaled and 35 of 
them are fillies. Who can make such a 
showing? Is it not wonderful? 

At Walker I found Monitor Russell, I 
was surprised to see him, and see his 
breeding—by Allie Russell, the pacing son 
of Mambrino Russell, dam Monsulla, by 
Sultan, the California Clay wonder, sec- 
ond dam Monitor Rose, by Monitor, third 


|dam Bay Dixon, by Colman’s Abdallah; 


fourth dam Dixie, 2:30; fifth dam Jennie 
Lind, dam of Dixie, 2:30, and Tackey, 2:26. 
This horse, which came to Walker unher- 
alded, in ithe hands of a young man with- 
out mares of his own, has secured 40 
patrons, and although he has such horses 
as G. W. Redmon, by Bourbon Wilkes, 
Silver Simmons, 2:16%, and Nutgregor 
2:17%; Gambit, 2:30, and others less noted 
to compete with, he would another season 
do all that any horse should be permitted 
to do, 

Judge Underwood at Walker has bre’ 
five mares this season to Monitor Russell, 
and is confident that no horse could have 
come in here so late as he did, and in any 
way have secured a better patronage. 
The Judge is pasturing a pair of mares 
for a party at Nevada, Mo. One of them 


is by Dumas, and has a brown colt by 
Happy Riley.. The other is by Spurgeon, 
a white mare, and has one of the hand- 


somest bay horse colts that I ever saw, 
sired by Nutgregor. 
J. M. Yonkey, station agent at Walker, 


has.a two-year-old filly by Eagalite, son 
of Onward, dam by Tito, son of Egbert, 
second dam Combacy, a pacing daughter 
of Combat; third dam Inome, by Triton, 
son of Princeps; fourth dam Dunce, by 

’ 





ly Norwood, sister to Nut- 
wood; sixth dam .» & year 
brother and three-year-old gelding by 
Treasure, 218 %y son of een. This is 
a brother to aoe 2:20. Mr. Yonkey 
might discard orse if he 
were not living yo himself, and will be 
compelled to do so if the ty does not 
allow him more time. Sai horse 
is an upheaded Walnut Boy, and should 


attract the attention of some moneyed 
widow or damsel who wants a good place 
to board and a fancy driver with the full 
knowledge that her partner is not allowed 





vate correspondence. He is not anxious 
to sell any of them. 





It is very | 


have | 


Pride- | 


2:22, a good represen- | 


|LARGEST HORSE RANCH IN THE 
WORLD. 
| 





Capt. W. 8. Tough of Kansas City, 
Mo., is about to establish the largest 
|horse ranch in the world. He is already 
|} breeding horses on a very large scale, 
but his purpose is to extend his business 
to magnificent proportions. This is no 
new fad with Capt. Tough. For more 
than 20 years he has been engaged in this 
work. It was Capt. Tough that brought 


|the great Smuggler to the front, that in | 


ja gruelling race beat the famous Gold- 
smith Maid. The new horse ranch will 
contain 30 sections of land—19,200 acres-— | 


and will be located in Gove county, | 
Kan. The deal has practically been clos- 
ed. All that remains to be adjusted are 


a few details, and the parties interested 
say they will be fixed up within a week, 


The deal for the land has been made 
{through E. H. Andrus of the Union Pa- 
leific Land Co. A large portion of the | 


lands belonged to the Union Pacific com- 
pany, but Mr. Andrus had to acquire a 
few sections held by 
order to make a solid tract. The pur- 
chase price of the land ranged from $3 te 
$7.50 an acre. 

Capt. Tough has been extending his 
holdings in ranch property inrecent years, 
He first established a ranch between | 
Kansas City and Leavenworth. Two | 
years ago he bought Bismarck Grove at 
Lawrence and turned it into a horse 
ranch. Three weeks ago he bought a 
quarter section of land just across the | 
Union Pacific tracks from Bismarck 
Grove, paying $100 an acre cash for it. 
This he will utilize in raising feed for | 
his horses. His business has increased so | 
rapidly, however, and the great possibil- 
ities for making money on horses has | 
caused him to close a deal which will | 
| make him the owner of the largest horse | 
ranch in the worid. 

The 230 sections of land which Mr. An- 
drus has sold him are along the Smoky 
Hill river in Trego county. It is very 
fertile, is well supplied with water and 
jis especially adapted for the very pur- 
|pose for which it is purchased. It will 
all be put under fence and divided into 
fields. The most of it will be utilized for 
|pastures. The rest will be sown with 
jalfalfa. Large stables will be erected to 
|/protect the animals in the winter and a 
|race track will be built to train horses, | 
|both for the track and for city road- 
| sters. 

Cheap lands, good pastures and cheap 
feed are the cause of Capt. Tough going 
so far west to locate his mammoth 
ranch. If located further east land would 
cost more and so would feed. The sav- 
ing in the cost of putting an animal in | 


condition for the market in Gove coun- | 


ty more than offsets the shipping charges 
on the animal to the local market. 
Capt. Tough’s ambition to make his Gove 
}eounty ranch the model horse ranch of 
the world. 

When asked concerning the matter 
Capt. Tough said: ‘‘There are a few de- 
|tails to arrange yet and until they are 
|disposed of I do not care to discuss the 
matter. One is never certain of a thing 
juntil it is fixed.’ 

“It is simply amazing the way western 
lands are being sold,’ said Mr. Andrus. 
“In 10 days I sold 42 sections of land 
j along the Union Pacific road. This is ex- 
clusive of the property sold to Capt. 
Tough. People are flocking in from ev- | 
ery section. They are even coming up 
from Oklahoma. Iowa and Illinois are 
'furnishing the most newcomers, though.” 


“How much land has the Union Pacific | 


Company in Western Kansas?’ he 


asked, 


was 


~We still have about 80,000 acres of the | 


original grant. A large portion of this 
|has been sold before but we had to take 
it back during the hard times. 
seems remarkable, or rather a mystery 
;}to me, is, that with the big demand for 
|lands, any of the present holders would 
}let their lands revert back to the com- 
pany. Yet that is going on every day. It 
is not as extensive, however, as it has 
been in former years. The only reason 
that I can offer for it is that everybody 
is not cut out for a farmer; that farmers, 
like poets and statesmen, are born, and 
\if a person is not born a farmer he will 
jnot make a success on a farm.’ 





| It is stated that horses released from the 
| dominion of man and gone wild have 
| been found in Hayti and Jamaica. The 
|great pampas and other grassy plains of 
| Central America north and south of the 
| equator, including the plains of Brazil, 
and also in Mexico, Texas, California and 
|}elsewhere in the southern portion of the 
great plains of the United States once 
| contained immense droves of wild horses, 
|/the progenitors of which, escaping from 
|l the Spanish conquerors of these countries, 
lat length multiplied into countless num- 
|bers. At the present day, however, there 
{are but few that are not claimed by pro- 
| prietors except perhaps in some isolated 
|regions near the equator. 





PERCENTAGE OF FOALS. 





The most authentic record of stud ser- 
|vice of any distinguished sire in this 
| country is that of Rysdyk’s Hambleton- 


jian. He went into the stud at two years 
old. He received four patrons that sea- 
son, the service being free. The result 


was four foals, one of which was the not- 
ed sire and perpetuator of light harness 
speed, Alexander’s Abdallah. Hamble- 
tonian’s percentage of foals was remark- 
able. In 1852 17 mares visited him and 13 
of them dropped foals—76 per cent. ‘Th: 
next year. his patrons numbered 101 and 
78 foals were dropped. In 1862 158 mares 
were sent to him, and of this number 11]. 
or 70 per cent, produced foals. Dictator 
was of this lot. In 1865 the unprecedented 
number of 217 mares were mated with 
Hiumouietonian, probably a larger number 
than ever has or ever will be sent to any 
other troiting stallion. His fee that year 
was $100. The number that produced 
foals was 158, or about 67 per cent of the 
number bred, which is 6 per cent more 
than produced foals by him the previous 
year. In 1874 Hambletonian was allowed 
32 patrons and 24 of them, or about 17 
per cent, produced foals. In 1875, the last 
season that Hambletonian performed 
stud service, there were 24 mares mated 
with him, only three of which, or 8 per 
cent, produced foals. He was then 2% 
years old. 





A BLESSING TO ALL. 





Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Enosburg Falls, 
Vt. 
Dear Sirs: After using your Kendall's 


Spavin Cure and Kendall’s Blister we 
find them the best we have ever used. We 
have cured spavin with it when all other 
remedies failed. It is good for all you 
claim and more. We keep it on hand and 
wish every suffering man and beast had 
the opportunity of using it. We believe 
it is a blessing to all that use it. Re- 
spectfully, 
Cc. E. KING AND J. BE. BAILEY. 
Elmore Station, Ala. 





outside parties in | 


It is | 


What | 








South Bend, Ind., June 29.—During sup- | 
|per hour last evening a stranger de- 
scribed as a young man walked into the | 
Stable of J. C. Barrett and led away 
|David 8., a crack black gelding pacer, 
|valued very highly by its owners, ex- 
|Mayor Schaffer and Barrett. 
}campaigned two seasons and came to 
|them green out in Pennsylvania. It made 
some “killings’’ while following the cir- 
cuit and charges were made that the ani- 
mal was a ringer, erstwhile known as 








tion on the tracks over the 


| 

jer, but the charges were never proven. | 
|The horse was led out of town and 

| disappearance is enveloped in mystery. 





THE HORSE. 





His Ancient and Modern History. 





| 
| 


(By our Scio Subscriber.) 

The period when the horse was first 
subjected to the use of man extends so 
far back beyond the origin of written 
| history that no mention is made by writ- 


}ers of the native country of this noble | 


janimal. That his native territory was /| 
|the hill and plain regions of tropical or 
| sub- tropical Asia, there is, however, lit- 
tle doubt, since it is in such regions the | 


PACER DAVID 8. STOLEN. | 


| 


tent idea, but the breeder who stops there 
j often makes a serious mistake, says the 
| ‘Horse Breeder.” 
The horse | 
| the horse just as critically as he exam- 
jines the horse himself. 
|number of them that he inspects the bet- | lions that are open to criticism on ac- 
jter the idea he will get as to the stal- 


|Egbert Wilkes, with widespread reputa- | 


its 


| is noticeable in the stallion is never, or at 
j}least very 
| spring. 


| fects should be avoided as a general rule, 


|}times be better to select him for 


EXAMINE THE STALLION’S GET. formation, can detect undesirable color 
and markings. Unless the breeder exam- 
ines the offspring, however, and quite a 
number of them at that, he cannot form. 
a correct idea of the color that the sta!-- 
lion is liable to perpetuate with the great- 
est uniformity. 

Some horses that are of a  desirabie 
|color and free from objectionable mark» 
|get quite a proportion of foals that are 


| badly marked. On the other hand, sta!- 





Most breeders examine a stallion very 
carefully before deciding whether to send 
mares to him or not. This is an excel- 


He should go a step 
farther. He should examine the get of 


The greater the 

| 

;count of their color and marks get a 

lion's genuine merits as a sire. |large proportion of foals that are unob- 
Very few stallions reproduce themselves | jectionable in these respects. 


country. jin their offspring with any considerable | 
Trouble was caused the owners and driv- | degree of uniformity. 





quite as apt to throw back, as it is term- 
ed, to some of the stallion’s ancestors, 
near or remote, and not infrequently 
quite remote, as they are to resemble 
their sire in conformation and other qual- 
ities. 

It often happens that some defect which 


Their foals = 


MEN S PAVOR In. 


seldom, reproduced in his off- 
This is especially true when the 
defect is the result of an accident. 

A stallion that exhibits hereditary de- 


though if he be remarkably strong in 
}some very valuable quality it will some- 
such 
|mares as are deficient in that quality 
than to discard him for a more perfect 


| world over that this animal upon regain- |°"¢, in which that specially valuable 
ling his freedom and becoming semi-wix ween is not so conspicuous. The mares Results count, 
bred to him, however, should be free actly what we say, but 


soonest multiplies into vast herds. 

In none of the most ancient inscriptions 
|is the horse found represented in a wild 
}state, but always in connection with a | 
| man. The fabulous stories of the cen- 
| taur, a creature of half human and half 
| horse, arose from the imagination of 
| those savage tribes who were conquered 
| by more enterprising and civilized foes, 
| who had acquired the art of subjecting 
the horse to use, It is stated that a 
Thessalian tribe, the Lapithae, first sub- 
jected the horse, and hence acquired the 
name. But the horse was known in a 
civilization far anterior to that of this 
Thessalian tribe, though no record is 
made of the horse in a wild state even by 
his earliest masters. Hence we infer that 
the horse was not a native of Egypt, but 
was introduced from some other country 
| into the civilization of that land, the 
earliest on record except that of China. 
| THE HORSE IN ANCIENT HISTORY. 
| The first record made of the horse in 
| sacred writings is in the time of Joseph 
jin Egypt, at which period the horse had 
been subjected to harness. At the’ time 
|of the exodus under Moses the horse was 
extensively used in war. The Grecian 
mythological stories give accounts of the 
use of horses in war, particularly at the 
|siege of Troy, but they seem to have 
been confined only to the use of heroes. 

Coming down to the true historical pe- 
riod, we begin to find the use of horses 
|quite universal for pleasure as well as 
for war; and as civilization began to 
|colonize the earth the horse closely fol- 
|lowed. Where the original country of the 
|horse really was matters little, except as 
an interesting fact, whether in Asia or 
on the soils of Africa, to which his near 
| relations, the zebra and quagga, are 
Thnccagie indigenous. It is certain, how- 
ever, that in Media and Persia, and the 
| fertile plains of Thessaly and Thrace, 
|the Dnieper and the Don, and other 
|the great grazing grounds of Europe and 
Asia, the horse found congenial soil and 
early became semi-wild. 
| So, after the conquest of America, 
transplanted here, he became semi-w 
and soon occupied vast tracts on both 
sides of the tropics, in cougtless herds. 

THE HORSE IN CIVILIZATION. 

In extending civilization the horse has 
jalways occupied a place next to man, 
carrying him quickly and safely on long 
journeys, aiding him to explore new re- 
|gions or bearing him beyond the reach 
of savage foes. In the earlier stages of 
civilization oxen tilled the fields, while 
sheep furnished clothing and food, until 
latterly the labors of tillage have been 
almost entirely transferred to the quick- 
er and more intelligent horse. Among 
the nations which flourished between the 
ancient and modern times the Arabs 
seem to have regarded the horse with th 
greatest esteem and kindness. Among no 
people were more care and attention be- 
stowed in his breeding and nowhere else 
was the horse so made the companion of 
man. Hence, in no other country from 
the seventh to the seventeenth century 
after Christ were horses found combin- 
ing such high intelligence with great 
speed and lasting endurance in _ travel. 
The Arabs were thus enabled to furnish 
the infusion of blood that has resulted in 
the English and American thoroughbred 
that has stamped its measure of value 
upon nearly all the more highly prized of 
the modern sub-families of horses. Yet 
neither the English horse nor the Amer- 
ican horse, nor indeed the so-caled wii 
horses of America, retain any character- 
istic of an aboriginal breed. They are, 
all of them, purely artificial in their 
breeding, or the descendants of horses 
artificially bred. 

PRESERVING BREEDS IN PURITY. 

As among the Arabs, so among all 
the civilized nations of the earth, the 
great care is to preserve breeds in the 
purity. Hence, pedigrees “were estab- 
lished, first among the Arabs, and later 
for the English thoroughbred, while with- 
in the last 40 years stud books are be- 
coming common for the various valuable 
breeds of horses that have originated 
from time to time. Breeders understand 
the value of kind and careful treatment 
as well as careful training in their influ- 
ence upon hereditary traits. These things 
seem to be far better appreciated in 
America than in England. Though the 
early and careful handling of colts in 
this country, making them companion 
servants rather than machine slaves, 
subjecting to the rule of kindness rather 
than the law of brute force, in short to 
training rather than to breaking, is due 
the docility of the American horse in 
contrast to the temper and stubborn ac- 
quiescence of English horses; and this 
we believe is more and more acknowl- 
edged. 

THE WILD HORSES OF TO-DAY. 

Of the so-called wild horses of the va- 
rious countries of the earth we have the 
authority of Mungo Park for the fact 
that wild horses exist in great herds in 
the country of Sudamar, far to the south 
of the great desert of Sahara and all that 
district extending to Nubia and Upper 
Abyssinia, where there are fertile, well 
watered, grassy plains and partially 
wooded countries. In Northern Asia and 
especially in Southern Siberia vast droves 
of wild horses are known to exist; and in 
all that great pasturable region inlabited 
by the Tartars, both in Russian Europe 
and Asia, there are countless herds semi- 
wild. These Tartar horses are said to 
owe their origin to the cavalry steeds 
turned loose in 1657 at the siege of Azof. 
In Canada and in the Falkland Islands 
horses released from control become ~ 
and sustain themselves in that condition. 





| 





|ize Pilot Medium. Had he examined the 


of | 


Fenanaa the defect found in that particular 
stallion, and should be from ancestors 
| which were free from the defect which is 
found in him. 

It is a difficult matter to find a stallion 
that is perfect in all his points. Some 
that have proved the most successful 
sires have, when young and untried, been 
condemned by expert horsemen for de- 
fects of some kind. Several years ago, 
when Pilot Medium was quite young, 
*Vision,’’ the well known pedigree expert 
and interesting writer on horse topics, 
went to see this distinguished son of 
Happy Medium, with a view of breeding 
to him. The horse had met with an ac- 
cident when young, which, if we remem- 
ber correctly, left him with an imperfect 
hip and suspicious hock. It was this that 
caused ‘Vision’ to decide not no patron- 


Iver Johnson Fire Arms 


do, that determines their value to the 

sportsman. Can te opened, clescd and fired 

without changing position of the hands, 
Ask your dealer or send for free circulars, 


Iver Johnson’s 
Arnis and Cycle Works, 


URG, MASS. N.Y. Office, 99 Chambers St. 
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offspring instead of the horse and based 
his opinion of Pilot Medium’s merit as a 
sire upon his get instead of the individual 
appearance of the stallion he would 
doubtless have patronized him. Years 
afterward he expressed regret that he 
did not breed to him. 

McKinney, 2:11%, the most successful 
sire of extreme speed of his age living, 
and the most popular one on ihe Pacific 
coast, was condemned when young on 
account of suspicious hocks. We are in- | 
formed that they improved with age and 
are all right now. His owner could prob- | 
ably get ten times as much for the horse 
to-day as he asked for him when he first 
reached California. 

Very few stallions reproduce themselves 
in any great proportion of their offspring. | 
The get, in a majority of cases, is quite 
as liable to closely resemble some one of 
the ancestors of the sire as the sire him- 
self. Sometimes it will be an ancestor of 
the stallion’s dam, at others of his sire. 
For this reason, as already stated, it is 
just as important for the breeder to ex- 
amine the sire’s ancestors and learn their 
character as it is to inspect the stallion 
himself, whose services are desired. If 
there is an undesirable animal among the 
ancestors, the farther that ancestor is | gress of one person who wishes to buy a new 
removed the better it will be for the Farm Wagon or Log Truck this season, we 


chances of reproducing the undesirable | bo ae tad © oon) oe What DRows Said.” 
quality, which diminishes in geometrical | Address The Tiffin Wagon Co., Tiffin, O. 
ratio with each remove. Y . 


The quality of color is the one which 
cw 


appeals most strongly to the casual ob- 
server, because it is the most conspicu- * 
neh one y- ht otto vo burt Who. Pej ate 
Send ‘0 (2 o ¢ samp > 


ous one. Even a novice who knows lit- 
4) Peel estrened Cats'egee of Wieatrs, Beadlen 


tle about the most valuable points of a 
horse and is liable to overlook some grave |W. # Olllingham & Go. Louisville Ky 
|Mention the Rural World when you write. 
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Kills Pain, 


Absorbs Any Soft Bunch. 
If afflicted send $1.00 for a bottle. 
Describe your case fully, and any 
special directions needed will be 
sent free. Address the Mfgr., 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D.F., 
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July 23, 24, 25, 26. 
Bete ibs Eo iiiscasp eens $200 BO0 PMO... $200 
, Er ey ot 200 es OP ae ceas 200 
3 OR ee 200 BORG ee ere PR invnw sees 200 
ere ee 200 Free-for-all Pace....... 200 


Running, 1-2 mile dash, $100; 6 furlongs, $100; 3-4 mile dash, $100; 4 1-2 furlongs, 
$100; 1 mile Novelty, $25 for each 1-4, $100; 5 furlongs, $100; 3-4 mile dash, $100; all 
horses that have not been one, two or three at this meeting, 1-2 mile dash, $100. 
Entries close July 17th. Records no bar after June 18th. 

Entrance fee for runners, pacers and trotters, 5 per cent and 5 per cent addi- 
tional for winners. American Trotting Association rules govern this meeting. 


A. A. DINGLE, President. £. W. ROBERTS, Secretary. W. W. CARTER, Track Manager. 
CARTHAGE, MO., MARKET FAIR. 
4 STAKE RACES. 

Sept. 17th to 20th. 


FOLLOWING STATE PAIR. 
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Stakes close July 10th. Horses eligible at time as closing. Two per cent with nomination, 1 per cent 


August 15th, 2 per cent September 16th. Ten purse races to close September 10. Five per cent additional 
from money winners. Privileges to let. 


ISAAC NORRIS, Secretary and General Manager. 


-Criggesville, Ill., Fair.. 


July 30, 31, August I, 2. 
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. §—2:19 Class 7. edecvecccecscescoscess 
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. ow y Mile Dash. $15 to horse winning each 

quarter; 5 per cent entrance fee and 5 per 

— additional from winner of each 10 
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Home Circle 


A SONG. 








There is ever a song somewhere, my 
dear, 
There is ever a something sings alway; 
There's the song of the lark when skies 
are clear, 
_And the song of the thrush when the 
skies are gray. 
The sunshine showers across the grain, 
And the bluebird trille in the orchard 
tree; 
_And night and day, when the trees drip 
rain, 
The swallows are twittering ceaselessly. 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
Be the skies above or dark or fair; 
There is ever a song that our hearts may 
hear— 
There is ever a song somewhere, 
dear— 
There is ever a song somewhere. 


my 


There is ever a song somewhere, my dear, 
In the midnight black or the midday 
blue; 
The robin pipes when the sun is here, 
And the cricket chirps the whole night 
through 
The buds may blow and the fruit may 
syow; 
And the autumn leaves crisp and sere; 
But, whether the sun or the rain or the 
snow, 
There is ever a song somewhere, 
dear. 


my 


—James Whitcomb Riley. 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
ACQUIRING ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 





Many a girl brought up on a farm de- 
plores the fact that so few opportunities 
are offered her to acquire those accomp- 
lishments that mark the cultured woman. 
Many times her conception of what con- 
stitutes ‘“‘the lady”’ 
ing some silly, effusive romance, 
which the young woman is pictured as 
fair of face, slender in form and having 
delicate white hands—in short—a sort of 
a-do-nothing. This envied creature has 
some indefinable accomplishments which 
our tender-eyed farm girl longs to pos- 
sess. 


Here let me disabuse the mind of this | 


young girl. A really accomplished woman 
has had to spend many, many weary 
hours to become the realization of her 
dream. The sweet singer who has fame 
and who charms us, has worked hard to 
win such distinction. There is no greater 
toiler than the skilled pianist. That bril- 
liant execution means six hours a day of 
faithful practice. The woman who uas 
written a story that the world reads 
with gusto, has written and thought un- 
til the nerves seemed ready to snap. The 
one who paints a masterpiece has toiled 
ceaselessly to secure that deft sweep of 
the brush which will portray on canvas 
the face of her friend. One has to know 
personally a struggling artist to know 
how many sleepless hours and how many 
days of hunger a great painting costs. 
Great artists are almost always poor. 
The rich can purchase what taste dic- 
tates, the poor must acquire the means 
by their labors or the triumph of skill; 
hence poverty often moves the brush over 
the canvas—and lo! the painting that de- 
mands that men shall stand before with 
uncovered head. 

To attain such heights is not possible, 
murmurs my young woman reader. Don't 
despair. All things are possible to the 
one who perseveres. And if real talent 
is possessed it can not be hidden. 

Music is an expensive accomplishment. 


Yet if one has talent and will work, that | 


ambition will succeed. But don’t be con- 
tent to drum a little. Never rest satis- 
fied until you can play well the musical 
composition you have undertaken to 
learn. 

These suggestions’ have been offered 
that our girls may understand that to 
be accomplished means work, and the 
improvement of every opportunity. 

Now, 2 word to those bright, young 
girls who have neither the inclination 
for nor the means to become great musi- 
cians or artists. Don’t conclude that in 
consequence you will be one of the world’s 
wall flowers. There are several things 
left for you as accomplishments, and 
which every girl may acquire. You can 
become recognized as the best reader in 
your circle of friends and acquaintances. 
Practice every day reading aloud. Read 
a new selection each day. You may 
have to depend for this drill on some old 
newspapers, and have to read politics, 
but no matter, read. You will in this way 
read all new matter readily and fluently. 
For such reading “frills” ure not in 
good taste; just plain, intelligent read- 
ing. The voice should be well modulated 
and kept pure and sweet. A good reader 
is often more in demand than a govud 
musician. 


Then, a most delightful accomplish- 


ment is to be able to tell a story in an | 


attractive manner. Some men have won 
their way to success by this gift. Be 
ever on the alert to find a new story and 
tell the old ones, if they are funny, so 
laughter will wake the echoes, and if 
pathetic, that tears will dim the eye. 

Still another accomplishment that ren- 
ders a young girl popular is to be able to 
recite fine selections in a good style. 
One need not be dramatic at all times, 
but give the poem or narrative in good 
spirited style. If a girl can sit on a 
veranda with friends and give a number 
of such recitations she will win admir- 
ation, if she is a sensible young woman. 
There is no greater evidence of broad 
culture than to be able to render selec- 
tions from ood poems, and to give the 
name of the author who composed them. 
Learn some suitable for different seasons 
or occasions. For instance, let one be on 
night, another on flowers, with one on 
snow, and let the time, as it were, sug- 
gest the rendering of the poem. These 
are offered as suggestions. A bright girl 
will enlarge on them manyfold. 

MRS. MARY ANDERSON. 
Caldwell Co., Mo. 





CHOCOLATE PIES.—For two pies take 
one quart milk, three tablespoonfuls corn 
starch, pinch of salt, cup sugar, four 
eggs, one square of the unsweetened 
chocolate. Put the yolks in the pies and 
beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth for the top. Line a pie pan with 


crust as for custard pie, and bake. Cook 
the filling same as corn starch pudding, 
pour in the baked crust and put the frost- 
Cocoa- 
instead of chocolate. 


ing on top. Brown in the oven. 
nut may be used 





is obtained by read- | 
in 


| 
Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
LOOKING BACKWARD. 





| A Rural Wedding. 





When midsummer comes there is a rush 
lof memories, and once more I see the 
| girl bride, clad in her simple white dress, 
| string of pearls around the fair throat 
and the romantic eyes looking out on an 
lunreal world, but with unquestioning 
| faith in the lover husband. There is a 
|\twinge of sadness as she sees everyone 
{busy with the coming festivities, and a 
grave doubt creeps in, as to the wisdom 
}of leaving such a loving home; but it is 
dispelled by thoughts of the rose-colored 
future that shall be complete happiness 


with no sadness intermingled. Oh! girl 
bride! no sadness? 
Skies were never so blue on wedding 


days before, or clouds so beautiful, piled 


| 
up in great white fleecy billows with sun | 


burnished edges. The trees are surely a 
tenderer, more bewitching green and the 
bird orchestra is singing its choicest col- 


lection, all in honor of the occasion. 
Then the ceremony, with the bride all 
a-tremble, the guests grave, the bride- 


groom proudly important, and after the 
tatal words are spoken, which are a part 
of this wedding dream, the world still re- 


mains unreal, gossamer. 

Even the great long, heavy table, witn 
its substantial viands, snowy cloths 
and shining glass and china, spread un- 
der the oak trees in the grassy yard, 
this, too, to the blushing bride belongs to 
the mystic Garden of Eden. When a 
cousin sings with soft accompaniment, 


“Far Away, Far Away,” the bride’s moth- 

ler is melted to tears, but not until years 
afterward, dear girl bride, do you really 
know the sad meaning of 


“Some have gone to lands far distant, 
And with strangers made their homes; 
Some upon the world of water 
All their lives are forced to roam; 
Some have gone from us forever, 
Longer here they could not stay, 
They have found a fairer region, 
Far away, far away.” 


|And the first and last lines: 


“Where is now the merry 
|I remember years ago? 
|They have all dispersed and wandered 
Far away, far away.” 


party 


The rest is all more or less an incoherent 


|dream, even the fifteen mile ride next day | 


}on the Ozark Mountain road to the “in- 
fair’’ dinner; still the lines and wheels are 
|cupid’s, and he the driver. The berries 


|growing by the roadside and handed to | 


{the bride by the lover bridegroom have 


jever after a different association and 


| meaning to the foolish girl wife. 

| What does the future hold for them? 
Ah! Let it disclose—steadfast love 
|through life while they find that “‘life is 
}real and earnest,’’ and pass through all 
its sunshine and showers. 


Wright Co., Mo. PINwj Bran. 


| Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
LIFE IN NEW MEXICO. 











| Having never seen a letter from New 
|Mexico on the Home Circle page, I will 
{make an attempt at writing one. I have 
started several but my courage would 
|fail me before my letter got as far as 
jthe mail box; now, however, I have 


|screwed my courage up to the sticking | 


| point and hope to make it a “sure go.” 
|If this escapes the waste basket I shall 
|be delighted. 

I am only 18 years of age, but have de- 
| cided that the H. C. is for old and young 
| alike, so hope you will give me a wel- 
| come. 

We have taken the RURAL WURLD 


|for nearly two years, and like it very | 


| much. How we enjoy the letters writ- 
|ten by Idyll, Ella Carpenter, Mrs. Ander- 
| son and others. 

‘I see many are writing about books. 
That is my favorite subject. There is no 
| friend like a good book. I do not approve 
jof trashy literature, yellow-back novels 
and the like. Shakespeare is a great fa- 
vorite with me; also Longfellow, Scott 
jand some of Dickens’ books. 
Charles Sheldon’s works very much, and 
have read nearly all of them. E. P. Roe, 
Augusta Evans, the Misses Warner and 
|Charles King are old friends. Of the 
jlater books, “To Have and to Hold,” by 
Mary Johnson, suits me best. I have not 
been able to get “Uncle Jerry” and ‘Alice 
}of Old Vincennes,” by different authors, 
but hope to soon. Richard Carvel was 
|good, but somehow it didn’t satisfy. Be- 
|sides being a book-worm, I am a great 
| lover of outdoor life. Horseback riding 
}is my chief pleasure. I have a three- 
year-old filly which I have broken un- 
jaided, no one except myself having ever 
|mounted her. What jolly rides we some- 
|times have. 
| I wonder how many of the girls who 
|read the H. C. work in the field? I 
have been obliged to till this 
spring. I have plowed and planted about 
|20 acres. But you needn’t think I worked 
jin skirts—the tiresome things—I wore the 


| never 


bloomers and shocked some of the na-| 


tives most awfully. One squeamish sis- 


ter has taken it upon herself t. publish | 
|the fact around the country, but, thank | 
people are not so easily | 


|goodness! all 
| shocked at trifles. 
| And now last but not least, I must tell 
“you-alls” that we have the most beau- 
tiful climate and the loveliest sunsets in 
the world. Talk about Italy's glorious 
sunsets! They must be something won- 
derful if they beat ours. 
And now before I wear my welcome out 
I will “ring off.’’ Success to the R. W. 
Eddy Co., N. W. SUZANNE. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 





The following facts given in the “‘Sci- 
entific American” regarding Thomas Jef- 
ferson, will have more than usual interest 
at this time: 

Thomas Jefferson produced many inven- 
tions. He devised a folding chair which 
he used to carry to church when the 
services were held in the house at Char- 
lottsville, where the seating arrangements 
were insufficient. This chair was com- 
posed of the now familiar three sticks, 
which, being unfolded and covered with 
a piece of cloth, made a tolerable seat or 
camp stool. He is also credited with the 
revolving chair, which is now such a 
familiar and necessary article of office 
furniture. At the time it was stated that 
Jefferson had devised this chair so that 
“he could look two ways at once.” He 
also invented the copying press, and he 
sent one of his own devising to Lafayette 
as a present. He invented a hemp break, 
a pedometer and a plow. The latter re- 
ceived a gold medal in France in 1790. 
He sent the original design to the Royal 
Agricultural Society of the Seine, and 
they awarded a medal for it. Eighteen 
years afterward the society sent him a 
superb plow containing his improvement. 





I enjoy | 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
SUMMER FOODS AND DRINKS. 





We are in the midst of the season when 
the housekeeper’s resources for bringing 
comfort to the farmers are drawn upon 
heavily. To provide food that will 
strengthen and at the same time cool the 
almost boiling blood is a study, indeed, 
Codfish, salt white fish and the nice 
fresh fish for those fortunate enough to 
secure it, are healthful, and beef and 
ham are so much more nutritious than 
fat pork. Fresh beef is much to be de- 
sired, for all salted meats lose much of 
their nutritive qualities. Beans are 
ranked as a great muscle proaucing food. 
Eggs are strengthening without being 
heating. Do not be chary-of sweet things, 
| for it is now an acknowledged fact 
|that sugar is very strengthening, especi- 





jally in some cooked form. 
Not only are the three regular meals 
|to be provided for, but the forenoon 


jlunech at nine o’clock or thereabouts is 
a prime necessity for workers in the har- 
vest and hay fields. No meats are ré 


{quired for this, but a cup of hot coffee 
jor tea, with bread and butter and cheese 
with some fruit or pie and cake are grate 
fully received. 

Then; the cooling drinks are to be 
thought of. Water with some acid fruit 
juice added—strawberry, raspberry or 


gooseberry. These fruit drinks with some 
plain cake, cookies or doughnuts make 
a nice afternoon luncn. 

The “Farm Journal’ recommends ‘“oat- 
meal water’ as a_ refreshing and | 
| strengthening drink for harvesters. ‘Take 


a quarter of a pound of fresh oatmeal, 
half a pound of sugar and a sliced lemon, 
|mix with a little water, then pour over it 
a gallon of boiling water, stir well and 
use when cold.” 

The following recipe tis 
}on a very hot day, 
faint feeling which 


especially good 
when one has that 
a person apt to 
|experience on such days: For one glass 
|mix in che bottom of the glass a tea- 
| spoonful and a half of cider vinegar, two 
|teaspoonfuls of sugar, about a sixth of 
|a teaspoonful of ginger; then add about a 


is 


|sixth of a teaspoonful of soda (only | 
| 


|barely enough to make it foam well); 
|stir well and while foaming adu 
jand drink immediately. 

| 

| cellence by any drink, and it seems as if 
| we should never be without lemons. It ts 
|said that they will keep a long time if 
|kept in water that is nice and fresh. 

| SARAH C. THU.4APSON. 
Daviess Co., Mo. 





HOW A BOY HELPED HIS COUNTRY. 


We know very little what a small act | 


of ours may amount to, but we may at 
| east be sure that care and thoroughness 
always pay. Boys whose hearts beat 
fast at times with a wish that they 
might show their patriotism as did the 
boys of '76, may learn a lesson from a 
story which Edward Hale tells of a 
Revolutionary lad: 

There was a little lame blacksmith boy 
who, because he was lame, was obliged 
to remain at home when all his compan- 
ions went to join General Stark and fight 
the Hessians at Bennington. They had 
been gone but a little while when some 
soldiers galloped up and asked if there 
were anybody at home. 

“Yes,’’ Luke said, “I am here.”’ 

“What I mean,”’ said one, “‘is there any- 
body here who can shoe a horse?” 

“I think I can; I will try.” 
| So he put the shoe on the horse quite 
|thoroughly and well. And when it was 
|done one of the men said: 
| ‘Boy, no ten men who have left you to- 
|day have served your country as you 


| have.” It was Colonel Warner. 





| GOOD RECIPES. 





| PEACH CAKE.—After you have mixed 
the dough for light bread, take a piece 
as large as a quart bowl, and work into 
lit half a cup of sugar, half a cup of 
|butter and one egg well beaten. When 
| thoroughly kneaded let it rise, work it 
|down again, and roll it into a thin sheet. 
| Lay it in a well greased pan and cover 
| the top with peaches that have been 
pared and cut in halves. Press the 
peaches down into the dough, sprinkle 
liberally with sugar and a little cinna- 
mon, and when the dough is light, bake 
in a moderate oven. 

RHUBARB JELLY is delicious, and es- 
pecially appetizing with meats. 
it, 


a jelly bag if preferred. Measure the 
juice, and allow one pound of sugar to 
every pint of rhubarb juice; let it sim- 
mer ten minutes, or until it begins to 
thicken on the edge; then add the sugar 
and let it simmer till it jellies on the 
spoon or when dropped on a cold plate. 
Remove the scum carefully as it forms, 
turn into glasses, and when cold seal with 
melted paraffine poured over the top. 

CREAM PEACH PIE.—Peel, stone and 
halve ripe peaches. Line a deep pie 
plate with puff paste and lay the peaches 
in this. Sprinkle thickly with sugar and 
|fit on an upper crust. Have ready and 
cold a cream sauce. To make this scald 
a half-pint ‘of milk and thicken it with 
a tabespoonful of cornstarch rubbed 
smooth in a little cold milk. Add two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar and the frothed 
white of one egg. Boil together for five 
minutes and set aside to cool. When 
the pie is done carefully lift the top crust 
and fill the pie to overflowing with the 
cream sauce. Replace the crust and set 
in a cool place. Sprinkle with powdered 
sugar and eat very cold. 

CANNING SWEET CORN.—Cut the 
raw corn from cob and fill the cans (after 
thoroughly scalding them) with corn, 
take a spoon and press very hard so 
as to fill the can full and put on the 
covers loosely. Put the cans into the 
wash boiler after putting something un- 
der them to prevent breaking; I use hay, 
some people use the grate from the 
oven. Fill in cold water up to the bulge 
of the can, put on the boiler and after 
the water boils, boil four hours; take 
from the stove and let stand until cool 
enough to handle. Fasten the covers 
tight and set in a cool place in the cel- 
lar. 

CREAMED CAULIFLOWER.—Let it 
stand in salted water one hour to remove 
insects, then cut in nice pieces; throw 
them in boiling water, slightly salted, and 
boil until quite tender. Drain and cover 
with a white sauce made of cream, but- 
ter, and flour, with pepper and salt to 
taste. 

JAM.—Currants and gooseberries are 
very nice spiced to eat with meat or 
game. Dissolve four pounds of sugar in 
a pint of vinegar, boil and skim, add five 
pounds of fruit, two tablespoonfuls of 
powdered cinnamon and half a_ table- 
spoonful of ground cloves. Cook rapidly 
half an hour, stirring often that it may 
not scorch to the kettle. An asbestos 
mat is a great help in making jam. 








water | 


Lemonade cannot be surpassed in ex- | 


To make | 
cut up the stalks without peeling, | 
then stew until very soft, lay them in| 
a sieve to drain over night or put in| 


SEEIN’ THINGS. 





I ain't afeard uv snakes, or toads, 

bugs, or worms, or mice; 

things ‘at girls are skeered uv I 

think are awful nice! 

I'm pretty brave, I guess; an’ yet I hate 
to go to bed, 

For, when I’m tucked up warm an’ snug 

| an’ when my prayers are said, 

Mother tells me “Happy dreams!” 
takes away the light, 


or 


An’ 


and 





An’ leaves me lyin’ all alone an’ seein’ 
things at night! 

Sometimes they're in the corner; some- 
times they’re by the door, 

|Sometimes they're all a-standin’ in the 


middle uv the floor; 

| Sometimes they are a-sittin’ down, some 
times they’re walkin’ round, 

So softly and so creepy like they never 
make a sound! 

Sometimes they are as black as ink, an’ 
other times they’re white— 

But the color ain't no difference when 
you see things at night! 


Once when I licked a feller ‘at had just 
moved on our street, 


An’ father sent me up to bed without a 
bite to eat, 

I woke up in the dark an’ saw things 
standin’ in a row, 

A-lookin’ at me cross-eyed an’ pintin’ at 
me—so! 

|Oh, my! I wuz so skeered that time I 
never slep’ a mite— 

It's almost alluzs when I’m bad I see 
things at night! 

|Lucky thing I ain't a girl, or I'd be 
skeered to death! 

3ein’ I'm a boy, I duck my head an’ hold 
my breath; 

An’ I am, oh, so sorry, I'm a naughty 
boy, an’ then 

I promise to be better an’ I say my 


prayers again! 
Gran'ma tells me that’s the only way to 
| make it right 
When a feller has been wicked and sees 
things at night. 


|An’ so when other naughty boys would 
coax me into sin, 
/I try to skwush the Tempter’s voice ‘at 
urges me within. 
|An’ when they’s pie for supper, or cakes 
| ‘at’s big an’ nice, 
|l want to—but I do not pass my plate f'r 
| them things twice! 
| No, ruther let starvation wipe me slowly 
out o’ sight 
| Than I should keep a-livin’ on an’ seein’ 
things at night! 
—Eugene Field. 
| written for the RURAL WORLD. 
A COLORADO SUMMER DAY. 





| This is one of Colorado’s many delight- 
ful days. The sun bathes in mellow light 
the lofty summits of the mountains, 





“Whose tops are hieroglyphics 

By fire and tempest wrought, 
That human race can never trace 
Till God the key has brought.” 


The valley of the Arkansas, s0 
nearly surrounded by these protecting 
walls of nature, is now luxuriantly 





dressed in its summer green; flowers are 
{in bloom, and birds with pretty colors in 
| their plumage, occasionally twittering 
jabove the gardens that, by reason of 
|the splendid system of irrigation which 
|we have, can be kept growing through- 
lout the entire year. The picturesque 
|landscape appeals to the artistic eye, anu 
|those who have come seeking health, 
{find abundant sunshine and the air pure 
jand bracing. There is life 
|warm breath of a Colorado summer 
breeze, and to the afflicted “her kisses 
|never grow old.” DAISY TYLER. 

| Fremont Co., Colo. 





PIE CRUST. 





So many of our women have trouble 
jin making pie crust; sometimes it’s good 
jand sometimes it’s not. The following 
recipe never fails; for two pies take two 
| cups of flour, one cup of lard, one-half 
;ecup of cold water and a pinch of salt; 
|}to make the top crust bake brown and 
| flaky, roll the crust until it is about the 
| thickness you desire, then spread with 
}butter or lard; sprinkle with flour and 
|roll across it once or twice; when ready 
for the oven pour a very small amount 
|of cold water over the pie, holding it in 
a tilted manner so the water will im- 
mediately run off.—Ex. 





TRUE KINDNESS. 

| Sweet tempered people are never rude, 
| for the reason that politeness itself is 
| born of kindness. Add to this a measure 
|of fact, and perfect manners are the re- 
jsult. A society leader had among her 
| guests one evening a relative from a 
| distant rural district, who, though re- 
fined and well educated, knew but little 
of society ways and manners. Soon after 
}the dainty finger bowls were placed on 
|the table, the rustic visitor took up the 
|bowl and drank from it. The hostess 
{observed it and showed admirable tact 
{a moment after by drinking from her 


|own bowl, 


resulted. Another case where generous 


where a well known lady of Boston was 
traveling in Europe not long since. She 
went to London for only a day or two, 
for the sole purpose of seeing a friend, 
who, by the way, belonged to the no- 
bility. When strongly urged to meet a 
few friends at dinner the next evening 
she declined, and on being pressed for a 
good reason was frank enough to say that 
she had with her no suitable dress for 
such an occasion, but only a black silk. 
“Wear your black silk and I will wear 
one, too, so you may feel quite at ease,” 
said the hostess, and a promise was given 
to be present. What was the surprise of 
the Boston lady on entering the drawing- 
room to find all the ladies in black silk 
gowns. Lady Dash had written her 
guests, requesting them “to wear black 
silfi.”"—Ex. 


TWO THINGS TO LEARN. 


Learn these two things: Never be dis- 
couraged because good things get on 
slowly here, and never fail daily to do 
that good which :ies next to your hand. 
Do not be in a hurry, but be diligent. 
Enter into the sublime patience of the 
Lord. Be charitable in view of it. God 
can afford to wait; why cannot we, since 
we have Him to fall back upon? Let 
patience have her perfect work and 
bring forth her celestial fruits. Trust in 
in God to weave your little thread into 
a net, though the patterns show it not.— 
G. McDonald, 


A FINE KIDNEY MEDICINE. 





A. 8. Hitchcock, the well known cloth- 
ier, East Hampton, Conn., says if any 
sufferer from a Kidney or Bladder Dis- 
ease will write to him, he will tell them 
how he was cured. He has nothing to sell 
or give, only directs you to a simple 
home remedy. 





in every | 


thus sparing her guest the | 
|mortification which might otherwise have | 


consideration and tact were shown was | 


Poultry 


GLEN RAVEN 





EGG FARM NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Viewing the 
poultry business from a market stand- 
point, how many interested readers there 
are who would like to know how to make 
the most profit from their stock. Does 
it pay best to keep hens for eggs or to 
raise chicks to sell on the market? This 
is a question that requires some years of 
practice, and a record kept of both sides, 
in order to answer correctly. I believe 
|}there are seasons of the year when it 
| pays best to hatch. the eggs and market 
|the chicks at three months old, and at 
| other seasons it is most profitable to sell 
|the eggs. 

My first hatch came off this year Jan- 
uary 1. On March 30 this brood was three 
months old and averaged two pounds. 
|At this date frying chickens were quoted 
jat 25 cemts per pound in St. Louis. My 
|chickens were then worth 50 cents each 
lon the St. Louis market. 

Now, say we set 200 eggs Dec. 10; they 
lare usually worth here 20 cents per dozen 
|or $2.50 for the lot. We hatch about Jan- 
| uary 1, 150 chicks, and raise 100 of them 
|}to a marketable age (three months). At 
|this age the Leghorns averaged two 
|pounds. It will take about four gallons 
}of coal oil to make a hatch in December, 
jor 80 cents worth. The cost of keeping 
|}the chicks is about 31-3 cents per month, 
or 10 cents per chick for the three 
}months, making the cost of the 100 chicks 
}at a marketable age $10. 

| From the value of 100 two-pound fry- 
jers at 50 cents each, $0, we have to de- 
duct 
net. 
good 
left. 











$10.80 for expenses, leaving $39.20 
We may also deduct the cost of a 
incubator—$1%—and still have $20.20 
The value of the 200 eggs at market 
price in December is not in it compared 
with chicks for the early market, and 
the price still holds up. At this writing, 
June 22, frying chickens are quoted in St. 
Louis at 16 cents per pound; a two-pound 
chicken to-day would bring 32 cents on 
the market, and 100 two-pound fryers 
would be worth $82. So we have March, 
April, May and June during which frying 
chickens will bring from $32 to $50 per 
100, I can see no reason why there is not 
good profit in hatching and raising fry- 
ing chickens for the early market. It 
does not require much capital. One 20(- 
egg incubator, four or six cracker boxes, 
hot water jug brooders, and a_ brood 
house 10x14 feet, with a run on south 
side 10x20 feet, are sufficient for 100 chicks 
for three weeks. When the second hatch 
comes off the first lot can be moved to 
another room or house, and be put on 
perches to roost. The same brood boxes, 
house and yard will answer for the sec- 
ond lot, and so we move the broods along 
out of each other’s way until the first 
hatch will bring a good paying price. 
There may be a time in March that a 
one and one-half pound chick will bring 
50 cents. There is always a time in March 
that a two-pound fryer will sell for 30 
cents; so we must make it a point to be 
posted as to prices. 

Any commission man will be glad to 
send us a price current weekly if we will 
insure him our consignments. 

The RURAL WORLD is a weekly vis- 
itor and brings the market quotations. 

When drouth affects the grain crops, it 
jis always favorable for the chicken and 
|turkey crop. E. W. GEER. 

St. Francois Co., 





MAPLEHURST NOTES. 





Our correspondent, proprietor of Maple- 
hurst, Russellville, Tenn., writes as fol- 
lows in ‘‘Tennessee Farme:: 

Now is the time to begin fitting your 
show birds for next fall and winter 


shows. Don't wait till the premium lists 
are out before taking thought of this 
important matter. By that time the 


other fellow has already practically made 
sure of the prize money. Like the five 
foolish virgins who went to sleep with- 
out oil in their lamps, you are left. 

All the great exhibitors of fine poultry 
and stock begin at earliest babyhood to 
develop their hoped-to-be winning speci- 
mens, and this is not soon enough un- 
less the animal has had transmitted to it 
from generations back certain peculiar 
characteristics, 

Depend upon it, the creation of stand- 
ard colors and ideal forms is no matter 
of chance—no more than oils will run 
across canvas and blend of themselves 
into masterpieces. Real masters of the 
art, breeders in whose hands the shapes 
and characteristics of flocks and herds 
are moulded into uniformity and excel- 
lence, are scarce. 

The Black Langshans have always 
proven the most profitable of the Asiatics; 


On Her Feet 


All day long and racking with pain from 
her head to her heels. That is what 
many a self-supporting girl must experi- 
ence. On those 
days each month, 
when in other cir- 
cumstances sh 
would go to bed, 
she must still be 
at the desk or 
counter and strug- 
gle through the 
ay as best she 
may. 
Backache, head- 
ache, and other 
pains caused by 
womanly diseases 
are perfectly cured 
by Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescrip- 
tion. It cures 
the cause of these 
ains. It estab- 
ishes regularity, 
dries enfeebling 
drains, heals in- 
flammation and 
ulceration and 
cures female weak- 
ness. Jt makes 
women 
strong and sick th 
women well. 
PAIN ALL GONE. 

"TI have yp mays medicine with the 








a 
3s 


Nig 


satisfaction,” es Mrs. George Riehl, of Lock- 
Station, Westmoreland Co., Penna. * 
Favorite Prescri: 


* Your 
ion’ has cured me of uterine 
trouble that I for 


painful monthly troubles. I can 
can work a whole day and not 
before taking Dr. Pierce’s m 
felt tired. My pain is all 


cured 
dodoris thesmecondan corres 
Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, in paper covers, is sent free on 
nae “ Nagy nd De 
e se 0 ng only, , 
RV. Pierce, Buffa N 











ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BROOKLYN 5 
wew vox. |itS Uniformity 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 
} Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
°OUTHERN . 
JOHN T.LEWIs@BRrosco | Paint value. 
Philadelphia. 
MOBLEY 
Cleveland, 
SALEM 
Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 
buffalo. - e 
KENTUCEY upon application. 
Louisvil’e. 


R every purpose where White Lead 
is required, that made by the “o/d 
Dutch precess”’ of slow corrosion is 


the best, because of its superior density, 


and durability. 


The brands named in margin are genuine 
“old Dutch process” White Lead, the best 
it is possible to’ manufacture, and which 


have long been recognized as standards of 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 
PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


Pamphlet sent f. e 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








tie and world-distant facts. 


REMEMBER 


104 papers a year. 
dress all orders to 


The Twice-a-Week Republic 


is the Greatest and Best of all Newspapers. 
Its Telegraphic and Cable News Service excells that of any other paper. 
It prints the new news fully; not imaginative occurrences, but domes- 
Now is the time to subseribe for the best 
medium keeping in touch with the whole world. 
in polities, but distinctly a NEWSPAPER and Family Journal. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of $1.00 gives you two papers each week, 
It is printed every Monday and Thursday. 


THE REPUBLIC, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Rural World and Republic, either address, both for $1.50 net. 


It is DEMOCRATIC 


Ad- 











COMPARISON, the bi; 


est, best and chea 
America. Itis STRICTL 


time to read a la 


Tt, while its 
an INVALUABL 


HOME A 
Two Papers Every Week. 
One Dollar For One Year. 


«Invincible, Unsurpassable, Without a Peer,’’ 


Writes a regular subscriber, who has read it for many years, of the 
Twice-a-Week issue of the 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat 


and this is the unanimous verdict of its more than half a million readers. 

st national news and family journal published in 

Y REPUBLICAN in Pp 

ives ALL THE NEWS promptly, accurately and impartially. ITIS INDISPENSABLE to the 

‘armer, Merchant or Professional man who desires to keep thoroughly posted, but has not the 
at variety of well-selected reading matter makes it 

D FAMILY PAPER. 

Eight Pages each Tuesday and Friday. 


Sample Copies Free. 
GLOBE PRINTING COo., 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 
{ Rural World and Globe-Democrat—Either Address, Both for $1.50 net. 


It is BEYOND ALL 


litics, but is above all A NEW: R, and 














great layers in cold weather, very fertile 
chicks, perhaps more vigorous than any 
other breed, or seem so to me, quick 
growing, and make exceedingly fine- 
grained, toothsome meat, regardless of 
the prejudice so general against black 
fowls. This conviction has been forced 
upon me since we naturally preferred the 
Light Brahmas, their color and shape 
striking fancy best. Of course, I do not 
mean to insist that in all cases the Lang- 
shans are superior for practical purposes, 
because I note all about. us a too gen- 
eral tendency to take up one stock of a 














certain variety, give it a more or less 
imperfect trial, then condemn the whole 
|breed if it does not come up precisely 
}to what our preconceived notions of it 
|may be. Often our care is not at all suit- 
led to its best development, for there is 
| surely a marked difference between the 
system which brings out the best re- 
}sults from Leghorns and that most near- 
|ly adapted to the highest welfare of Brah- 
|mas. Again it is possible that the strain 
|from which we happened to buy does 
| not fairly represent the breed as a whole. 
{In my experience there has proven great- 
|er difference between individual strains 
|than there is between distinct breeds of 
the same class, as, for instance, the Wy- 
andottes and Plymouth Rocks; all of 
which goes to emphasize still further the 
great value of good blood. Don’t hesitate 
to pay good prices for fine breeding stock. 
Provided the qualities of individuality and 
prepotency are surely there, you can’t 
well pay too much for good males. Par- 
ticularly always have your mind made 
up to pay as much as all the females to 
be bred to are worth, if necessary to 
get such an animal as is needed. 

There is nothing but folly in the use 
of scrubs at the head of so many flocks 
‘and herds in our old Volunteer State. As 
the hot days come on be sure to cull out 
every chick which is the least bit doubt- 
ful of making a good one. Rest assured 
there is no danger of culling too close. 
Trouble and loss always come from the 
opposite. W. B. DOAK. 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI POUL- 
TRY ASSOCIATION. 


THE 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The North- 
east Missouri Poultry Association has 
been reorganized for 1901 and will hold 
its second annual show at Bowling Green, 
Missouri, December 3 to 6, inclusive. Our 
first show was a decided success, and 
after paying all premiums in full we 
found the treasury in a good condition. 
This year we will offer some very at- 
tractive cash specials, and sweepstakes, 
which will bring the best breeders of the 
Central West to our show. Ben 8S. My- 
ers of Indiana and D. T. Heimlich of Il- 
linois will judge the poultry for us. The 
following officers have been re-elected: 
John Hettich, president; J.S. Fitzgerrell, V. 
Pres.; L. T. Sanderson, Sec’y and Treas.; 
V. S. Smith, Supt. 

L. T. SANDERSON, 

Bowling Green, Mo. Secy.-Treas. 


PROTECTING FOWLS FROM VERMI:- 





Years ago I had the trouble from ver- 
min so common among poultrymen; 
vermin everywhere of the blood-gorged 
sort that crowd every small opening or 
crack along the roosts. It was impossible 
to do any work that brought one in con- 
tact with the platform which received the 
droppings without carrying away half a 
dozen lice. My great remedy was kero- 
sene, poured liberally over the roosts and 
diligently worked into every crack and 
hole. This, of course, killed all thai it 
touched, but the remainder made almost 
as great a nuisance as before, writes J. 
J. H. Gregory in the “N. E. Homestead.” 

Another step in the way of improve- 
ment we made by sprinkling a little in- 
sect powder among the hay and the 
nests. This helped to kill the body lice, 





so that when I plucked the dead fowls 


POULTRY. 
WSTts ROCK OBT. B- HUME Florissant Mo. 


WANTED—1,000 FOX CUBS; always inthe 
market. R. G. MASON, Kirksville, Mo. 


BUFF ROCKS a L. Wyandottes — 8.8. Ham- 
'» burgs. Good e, try me. 
J.B. HAYNES, Ames, Til. 
1882. EGGS 81.50 PER 15. 1901. 
High-class Lt. Brahmas, Buff Cochins, Black Lang- 
shans, Barred Ply. Rocks, 8. L. Wyandottes, scores 
90 to 95. H. T. REED, Camp Pornt, ILL. 

















Barred and Buff Rocks. 
Pure Hawkins blood Eggs, $2.00 per 15, $3.00 per 30, 
from prize winners. 
Mr. and Mrs. M. M. SMITH, Farmersville, Il. 


CHEAP, BUT GOOD. 


young and old stock for sale now at the EGG 
FARM. Brown and ite Leghorn, Barred and 
White P. Rock. Black Minorca and Bronze Turkeys. 
Eggs half price. CIRCULAR FREE. 

E. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 


BELGIAN HARES 


From best blood lines. Breedin: 
does and young stock old enoug 


to breed; ein le pairs and trios. 
MELVILOE RABBITRY, 
Mellville, Il. 

















South Downs. 
Maple=| pejanacnines. 
Hurst Bight best breeds of poultry. 
orthorns. 
Russeliville, Tenn. Good stock at fair prices. 




















CHICHESTER’S ENGLISH 


NNVROVAL Pints 





by 
1 Chemical C. 
Mention this paper. Madison Square, PHILA., PA 





I found them comparatively free of them. 
About five years ago I introduced into 
their scratching boxes a mixture of half 
sifted coal and unleached wood ashes. 
The result was so strikingly beneficial in 





almost or quite exterminating all vermin, 
that I made a trial of pure unleached 
hard wood ashes. 

For the past four years I have used this 
in their scratching box and have not 
found a louse of any kind. I have had 
tests of its efficiency under exceptional 
conditions. A tenant at my summer 
home, on my seed farm, divides with 
me a poultry house, his half being sep- 
arated from mine by a partition made of 
thick roofing paper, not so tight but that 
vermin might readily find their way from 
his section into mine. While I have used 
wood ases in the scratch box as a pre- 
ventive he has taken the usual precau- 
tions of whitewashing his coop and at 
times burning sulphur there with closed 
doors, with the result that while I have 
no vermin in my half he has always more 
or less in his, and at times has a great 
deal of trouble from them, 


HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS. 





The busy person is always the happiest. 
You need not be idle. We will start you 
in business without capital, and you can 
make 100 per cent prefit. We want a 
special representative in every county 
for a clean, quick-selling line of goods. 
Samples free. 

MODERN REMEDY Co., Kewanee, IIl. 
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Pain = Killer 


Cures Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, 
Croup, Diptheria, ge pes and 
all Winter complaints. 


Kills Pain, 


Internal or External. 





There are many kinds of pain, 
but there is only one Pain-Killer. 
Keep it by you. Beware of imitations. Buy 


only the genuine.—Perry Davis.’ 


Sold Everywhere. 25c & 50c per bottle. 
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| Says 


A SMALL SNAKE | 


may go through PAGE 235 wire 58 inch Wones, bat no 
rabbit, chicken, pig, hog, horse nor ball c 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO.. ADRIAN, ‘MICK. | 





and {is sold to you di ect tmp Ay 
factory st wholesale 


ADVANCE Fe NCE 


*. Suits all stock, 
tsand free cironlas, Be 


fal d ° 
ny ‘ANC E FENCE C©O.. 110 Old §t. Peoria, Til. 
— 


x 











Aa Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
O. K. HARRY STEEL WORKS, 
"7" Panin St., St. Louls, Mo. 
Keep yours 


SICK a ap fh A 
HOGS 


5 Cents Per Hog Per Year. 
**CARE OF HOGS.”’ 


A postal will ebm de full - 
“haaress rs, 

Moore’s Co., Stock Yards, *“*Si,5,, a0. 
COTSWOLD SHEEP FOR SALE 
Bucks and ewes, home and Canada bred; all reg- 
istered and for sale at reasonable prices. Write, no | 








trouble to answer. | tial to have something else than corn. 





H. D. Burruss, R. F. D. 2, Carrollton, Illinois 
American 


MERINO ““and Delaine. 


Greatest World’s Fair Winners. Best all purpose 
shee Greatest wool producers. I keep the best. 
100 extra rams for sale. Also Top Jerseys. 

L. E Shattuck, Stanberry, Mo. 





SHROPSHIRE -RAMS, | 


| 


|of the 


or} The Pig Pen 


A BALANCED RATION FOR THE PIG 








It is an old, old story, so old that we 
have become tired of telling it, that farm- 
ers of the West, as a rule, feed their pigs 
an unbalanced ration, mostly corn, and 
that as a result they waste their corn 


land destroy the constitution of the pigs. 


While corn 1s the very best and cheapest 
known feed for finishing hogs after their 
frames are grown and as the bulk of 
|feed for fattening cattle, it lacks some 
essential elements necessary in 
food for growing stock of any kid 
‘Wallace's Farmer.”’ It is deficient 


the 


jin bone making substances, as Prof. Hen- 
iry 


long ago, by actual feeding experi- 
ments proved. Pigs fed on corn exclu- 
sively were weak, small and soft-boned, 
fand liable to break down. 


When we first began raising hogs and 
following the example of our neighbors 
and fed them on corn altogether, our 
hogs would break down before fit for 


market, and have 
down even on the way to the station, and 
on the train to Chicago. We began to see 
that something was radically wrong in 
our feeding. Corn is deficient in flesh- 
forming material, and the man who feeds 


we 


his hogs an exclusive corn ration has a | 


chuffy pig, deficient in lung power, an an- 
imated lard keg, ready to die when hog 
cholera or any other disease winks at it 


from the next county. Nevertheless 
many farmers will go on feeding corn 
because it is easy to feed. A scoop 


shovel is all that is needed. You don’t 
even need that if you are feeding only 


there is of it. 

Clover partly helps to balance the ra- 
tion, but unfortunately many farmers | 
do not have clover pasture. Rape will 
help out, but still more farmers do not 
have rape. Skim milk helps out giori- 
ously, but a great many farmers do noi 
have skim milk and those that do have 
are frequently disposed to feed twice as 
much to the calf as it ought to have, 
thus unbalancing the calf’s ration, and 
give the pig none. 


To grow healthy pigs that will make 





| 


profitable gains, it is absolutely essen- 


| By all means have clover pasture if you 


}ean get it, rape if you don’t have clover 


and have blue grass and can do no be!- 
|ter, but by all means have pasture. If | 
}/you have plenty of skim milk it will do 
nicely, provided you know how to feed 
it. Give the calf half as much as you 
are accustomed to do and give the pigs 


all yearlings, for sale; also my stud ram |the rest, and both will be benefited. 


for sale or trade for one as good. 


Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Ill. | hogs so much corn, we sent to the ex- | 





Shropshire Yearling Rams ** eiinas. 
Hither sex; 


motto. I wi rea sel Call 


you stock worth the money. 
on or address J. 


. BOLEs, 
Auxvasse, Mo. 


South Down Rams and Berkshire Pigs. 





Either sex. Individual merit and choice breeding | 800d gains on that ration. 
my motto. Stock sold worth the money. Call on | ever, 


or address 


FOR SALE.—° "Sf 
BERKSHIRES. 
LARGE Oye or ciuner sex; best of breeding. 


P. R. Chickens; White Turkeys. 
GEO. W. McINTOSH, Monett, Mo. 


Cc. A. McCUE, 
uxvasse, Mo. 





ra goats. All bre 
unson Farm, _- eR Mo. 











POLAND-CHINAS. 





poLAND CHINAS—We have some extra taney pits 
of 150 Ibs., and some fancy pigs of both sex of fall 
farrow to offer the trade. They are perfect coat and 
color, sired by U. 8. Chief Tecumseh 2nd, U. 8. Per- 
fect 1 Know, Drines Hadley and Marks’ Winchester. 
Price, $10 to $15; money returned if stock is not sat- 
isfactory. L. A. Spies Breeding Co., St. Jacob, 
Illinois. 


Walnut Valley Farm Herd. 


Poland China Swine. Black U. 8. and Tecumseh 
igs and Jersey Cattle for sale. Blac 
Eiges, $1.50 for ERNEST W. WALLEN, Monett, Mo. 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 


Breeders of the best strains of Poland-China hogs. 
Registered Jersey cattle and Plymouth Rock chicks. 

Young stock for sale at all times. 
A nice lot of fall , sired by Mis- 


FOR SALE. souri’s Black U. ots’ 715, 8. > 


Perfection, dams are k Me Over and 
breedi: ges for 2. 4 from best strains of B. 
P. RB. -~ R_ also breed Hereford oot. Prices 


reasonable. J. E. SU. 
Huntsville, Randolph Co., Mo. 


POLAND-CHINAS, G2eeces, oat: Cy 
vidual merit combined. 

R. L. ORGAN, Carmi, White Co., Ill. 
DUROC-JERSEYS. 
ROSE HILL HERD OF 
DUROC - JERSEY HOGS. 
A choice lot of early pigs for sale and gilts bred 
for fall pigs. Also afew sows bred for 2d or 34d lit- 


ter. Come or ‘a 
8S. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater. Mo. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 
and W. P. ROCKS. 


Choice young stock for sale. Address, 
R. 8S. THOMAS, R. F. D. No. 4, Carthage, Mo. 


Choice Lot of Sept. = Oct. Gilts 


to breed in May. A few males same age. Sold out 
on other ages. 8. G. RICHARDS, Sturgeon, Mo. 


UROC-JERSEYS—2 boars souty Sor for service. 
Gilts and old ow ) ees registere: 
SAWYER, peed con Kan. 


MAPLE HILL HERD 
DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. I have a grand lot of 


— pigs to offer the trade; good individuals and 
breeding second to none. 


HARRY SNEED, Smithton, Mo. 
BIG 2 HERD 


ings crated. Write 



































pares feseay and Chester White 
Soe eaeeeeee. No screen- 
or ” a ake ices. 
YNES, Ames, Ill. 


‘Duroe-Jersey and Berkshire Hogs! »2z:"8 


reeding. 
one mua or adi: _— 


return at my 
expe! 
FARMS. 





R. Pana, Il 








8s 
sionlt- 
ice, 831 


« OUR FREE aq of 2 Pee B 
H. Morton & Co., Gen. 
aral, Mineral, Coal ana Timber yg o 
Lincoln Trust Building, St. Louis. 


Don’t Rent 


Establish a 
Home of 
Your Own 


Read “THE CORN BELT,” a handsome 
monthly paper, beautifully illustrated, 
containing exact and truthful informa- 
tion about farm lands in the West. 
Send 25 cents in postage stamps for a 
year’s subscription to 

THE CORN BELT, 
209 Adams Street, Chicago. 

















digree and individual merit my | by weight, 


han | five. 


When we saw our mistake in giving | 
|periment station and had them provide a 
| ration for us; half corn and half oats 
and one-sixth as much oil 
|meal as corn, soak twelve hours. and 
|feed to pigs up to fifty pounds as an ex- 
|clusive grain ration, giving them the run 
| of clover pasture. Any farmer can make 

He can, how- 
improve it under present condi- 
|tions. The things that improved the ra- 
{tion were the oats and the oil meal. The 
| object in using the oil meal was to 
| bring the corn part of the ration down 


| practically to an oats ration, or to give | 


it the same ratio or the same proportion 
|}of flesh and fat formers as the oats 


i | We assumed that vats give the Scotch- 


|}man brain and.the draft horse brawn, 
jand that it was a good all around feed 
| for man and beast, and we added il mea! 
to the corn to give it the same propo-- 
tion ag oats. We can do better now. 
Either germ oil meal or the gluten feed 
jadvertised in the ‘“‘Farmer” are a  sood 
deal cheaper than oil meal, feeding value 
considered, and we advise our readers 
who have no skim milk and who may be 
short of oats to buy a ton of this gluten 
feed from the manufacturers and use it 
with corn in the ratio of about one to 
After they have tried that awhile, 
increase the amount and find out just 
which gives the best returns. We don't 
believe there is anything that will do 
them better service than this. It would 
pay them also to buy some germ oil meal, 
which is manufactured by the same com- 
pany, and make a comparative test of 
germ oil medal with gluten feed. These 
are by-products of corn, the fat forming 
elements having been taken out of the 
corn for manufacturing purposes. When 
farmers buy either of these products 
they simply buy the flesh forming parts, 
which are the by-products of the glu- 
cose factory. 


THE WORK THE HOGS DO IN THE 
FEED LOT. 





It is my custom to grow two small lots 
of hogs each year, 30 to 40 in a bunch. 
The spring farrowing I want to sell for 
market by the time the fall farrowing is 
a month or six weeks old; the fall far- 
rowing to go out to market in the spring 
without being fed on grass. Last winter 
34 head had the run of a ten-acre clover 
|sod field. They did more rooting than 


way. They had salt and ashes constant- 
ly before them, but were not fed very 
much mill feed. When fed liberally of the 
latter, and the former always before 
them, they do not root constantly as they 
do when they have only corn as their 
grain ration. Probably the only advant- 
age to be credited to their rooting in this 
case, writes John M. Jamison in the 
“National Stockman,’’ was the worms de- 
stroyed, cut worms and others that would 
have fed to some extent on the corn. 
The land required more work to get it in 
order for corn than other fields that the 
hogs did not run over. This bunch of 
hogs I wanted to sell without having 
them go out of pasture. But before 
going I wanted them to work up. the 
coarse manure in the lots where I fat- 
tened lambs. Lambs, when fed fodder, 
break it up less than any other farm 
stock to which it is fed. To fork this 
over and tear it to pieces so that it will 
rot quickly and be easily handled with 
the fork in loading and unloading the 
wagons is hard and laborious work. The 
lambs in waste from their corn troughs 
left considerable shelled corn in this ac- 
cumulation of corn stalks from day to 
day. 

The hogs when turned in the lots work- 
ed very steadily, turning over the stalks 
for the corn scattered through them. I 
did not compel them to depend entirely 
on what they found here for their feed, 





of middlings and clover chaff that had 
been soaked over night. They appeared 
to thrive first rate on this kind of treat- 
ment. The hardest manure we have to 
handle on the farm is that made in the 
sheep shed where they are fed clover hay 
and corn, being bedded occasionally with 
clover or wheat straw. It is packed so 





had them break | 


a few, but can carry enough ears in your | 


jarms to feed the pigs, and that is ali | 


is usually done by the hogs wintered this | 


but fed them ear corn and a small feed. 


tight that we have found it easiest to re- 
move when cut in blocks with the axe. 
To avoid this cutting and to fine the ma- 
nue so it could be scattered I tried the 
hogs for turning and tearing it to pieces, 
and found that they could do better 
work than I could get done in any other 
way. 

The amount of waste shelled corn scat- 
tered through the manure was sufficient 
to keep them at work until the manure 


| 
was all torn to pieces and put in shape 


to be easily forked to and from the 
wagon. 

I do not think the hogs were any the 
worse for this exercise that saved $s 
much hard work. Last year I tried scat- 


tering some shelled corn in the bedding, | 
intending to scatter the manure in blocks | 
as cut from the stable and have the hogs 


}tear it to pieces hunting for the corn it | 


contained and finish the work of scatter- 
ing while getting the last grain of corn, 
but I found this was not as satisfactory 
as to have them do the rooting before it 
was taken out of the shed. 

FEEDING PIGS FOR DISCRIMINAT- 
ING MARKETS. 

The average life of a bacon pig of ‘the 
size now required is 30 weeks, while that 
of a yearling sheep will be #) weeks, and 
a steer will be 130 weeks, 
the capital invested in the pig depart- 
|ment can be turned over more frequent- 
ly than with any other stock. It cannot 
|be too much impressed upon us that pigs, 


susceptible to the extremes of heat and 
}cold, far more so than is the case with 
|}sheep or cattle writes J. A. 
|in the “Stockman and Farmer.” 

| The best food for making prime qual- 
jity bacon is undoubtedly barley meal, 


|pecially when it is mixed with skim milk 
|or whey, and barley, especially the beard- 
| less variety, is rapidly becoming a staple 
| crop all over the continent. When wheat 
is cheap enough it may be mixed with 
the barley in the proportion of one part 
of wheat to three of barley. Pea nical is 
admirable for mixing, but is usually too 
high in price for the purpose of making 
meat for the butcher. Weight for weight 
there is no food for pigs productive of so 
much live weight as corn, but that un- 
less reduced to a small proportion mixed 
with barley or middlings has the great 
drawback of making the bacon soft and 
too fat and then you come down ‘to the 
quality of the common product, which 
has been exclusively fed on Indian corn. 

In early life, however, when pigs are 
|running out at grass, nothing is cheaper 
jor better adapted for them in the grow- 
jing stage than whole sound corn I 
have found one pound per day at a cost 
}of less than one cent sufficient, provided 
|they have a good grass run and a few 
| mangels or vetches. They should be put 
up to fatten when 19 to 22 weeks old und 
will weigh 100 pounds live weight. hey 
|should be kept clean and not too many in 
one sty, six or eight at most, fed regu- 
larly three times a day and never have 
more given them than they will clean up. 
If well bred and fed with suitable food, 
they will increase from 10 to 11 pounds 
per week, and at 30 weeks old should 
weigh 225 pounds live weight and will re- 
turn 75 to 78 percent carcass to live 
weight, which is much better than the 
steer, which gives 57 to 60 per cent, or the 
sheep, which gives only 50 to 52 per cent. 
For the increase the pig will require 
about five to five and one-half pounds 
dry food per day. No other animal on 
|the farm will give such a quick return 
|for the outlay. 








MANAGING HOGS FOR THE MAR- 
KET. 





For myself I would prefer the Poland- 
China, as we want a good, large frame 
when we commence breeding, writes O. 
W. B. in “Indiana Farmer.” Also find 
that they make the largest hog at the 
earliest age. No farmer can make hog 
raising profitable if he keeps his hogs 12 
to 15 months. He can have them large 
enough for the market in six to eight 
months. To do this keep the sows that 
are good breeders, and above all a good, 
strong male hog, as all are aware of the 
fact that the male counts half in breed- 
ing. Keep the sows in a healthy condi- 
tion, and in some field where they can 
have plenty of exercise and running 
water. I give slops of soft food in con- 
nection with corn. So many say they 
cannot make hog raising profitable, but I 
find that if handled right they are the 
feeders that make the bank account for 
the farmer. They need good attention 
and plenty of feed; also good, warm feed- 
ing in the winter season. 

I would prefer my sows to farrow in 
March, and again in September. The 
spring pigs soon begin to eat grass and 
clover in connection with their slop 
and a mixture of shorts which I find 
make a fine feed for them. And my 
pigs farrowed in September get a good 
start for winter. My sows are also in a 
good condition for winter. Just how to 
feed and when to sell is the most im- 
portant of all. I do most of my: feeding 
jin the spring and in summer do not try 
| to fatten hogs on dry corn alone. I find 
that plenty of clover on grass is neces- 
sary to have in connection with corn; also 
all waste from our kitchen, with a mix- 
ture of shorts and bran. This keeps hogs 
healthy and hearty. In fall and winter 
feeding if possible secure some soft 1 
for your hogs. E 

In selling I manage if possible to sell 
when I have a sure profit. We sometimes 
hold our hogs too long, when we could 
have sold and realized a good profit. 





FIELD PEAS FOR HOGS. 





As an experiment last year, on June 20 
to 25, I sowed two and one-half acres of 
cow peas for hog pasture, writes a corre- 
spondent to the ‘Indiana Farmer.’’ Hav- 
ing no old corn to start the hogs with I 
thought to aid them by allowing them i» 
run in the peas. The peas came up and 
did fine, and about September 1, when 
some of the ripest pods were yellow and 
just commencing to hull, I turned in v1 
shoats averaging 68 pounds each, and 
four old sows. They all ran in the peas 
for 28 days without any other feed and 
with no slop. They had water from a 
spring run. At the end of 28 days I sold 


average, which I think did very well. The 
land was a sloping hill side, and badly 
washed by rains, and would not have 


corn in an ordinary season. I was so 
well pleased with the experiment that 
Iam sowing 10 bushels this year. I would 


selves whether you like them or not. 
You can see whether you think they are 


on a small scale with new crops and not 
risk too much, 





Macdonald | 


es- | 


the shoats. They weighed 109 pounds 


produced more than 2 to 30 bushels of 


say to those who wish to try cow peas 
to sow a small patch and see for your- 


well suited to your land, and method of 
farming. The farmer should experiment 


tional Breeders’ Show, writes concerning 
the show as follows: 


sonsequently | 


| garding this exhibition.” 
especially at the growing stage, are very | 


| 
| 


| 


increasing daily, 
letters in regard to 


THE KANSAS CITY HOG SHOW. | 





Frank O. Winn, Secretary of the Na- | 


“Interest in the Kansas City Show is | 
and every mail brings 
the show and sale. 


The inquiries come from all over the | 
| United States, and there is not a hog) 
|}state in the Union but will have a/| 


| strong representation at the show. Breed- 


ers are responding quite liberally to the 


special prizes, 
jare well able to 
have not responded, and it is hoped 


but there are some who | 
give something, who | 
that 


they will yet send in a subscription. 


possible to get the prize list and 
|alogs out yet, but they will. doubtless be | 
ready for distribution in a short while, 


it has been im- 


cate | 


“For several reasons, 


and all applications sent in now will be 
filed and printed matter forwarded as | 


The Shepherd 


soon as it is ready. 


“I again request that those who desire | 


to make a consignment to the sale, and 
who have not yet written me, to do so at | 


once so that the number each can con- 
tribute, may be 
| possible. 


determined as soon as | 


‘‘Work on the large building in which the 


hog and cattle shows will be held, has | 


already begun, and it will be the larg- 
est and finest 
|the United States when completed. 
will give me great pleasure to furnish 


structure of the kind in | 


It 
| 


|faction to both old and new breeders. 


}ington, D. C., 


| Address by Prof. H. 


FROM WM. L. BLACK, 


| 





Author of Book on Angora Goats. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: 


|to thank you for the kindly reference | Published at Kansas City, Mo.: 


you have made to my book on the An- 
|gora Goat; a copy of which I aad the | 
pleasure of mailing you some months | 
ago. 

I am frequently in receipt of inquiries 
for further information, mentioning your | 
paper, among which one from a party in 
Siam, Asia, which is an evidence of the | 


wide circulation of your paper, as well as ys 
| the great interest in Angora goat liter- | 


| 
ature. | 


I am meeting with flattering quccess | 
with the sale of my book, which, I am | 
pleased to say, gives very great satis- | 
| 

Please convey my respects to the senior 
editor, (Hon. Norman J. Colman), whom 


|I had the pleasure of meeting in Wash- 


when he was Secretary of 
Agriculture. WM. L. BLACK. 

Fort McKavett, Tex. 
| 
| 
| 


FITTING SHEEP FOR MARKET. 

R. Smith, Agricul- 
tural College, Columbia, Mo., Before the 
Late Annual Meeting of the Missouri 
Sheep Breeders’ Association. 





This question of “Fitting Sheep for 


any information desired at any time, re- | Market”’ is one which has been discussed 


| 


PIG PEN 

MESSRS. HARRIS & M’MAHAN, La- | 

mine, Mo., are offering a good yearling 
Berkshire boar for sale. 

J. T. POLLARD, Fulton, Mo., has some 

Berkshire pigs for sale that ought to be 
looked after by those wanting anything 
in that line. 
H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ill, is a 
very safe breeder to trade with. He is 
doing business on the same plan that he 
would like others to do with him. Mr. 
Ker reports trade good and up to the 
present time this year has sold 62 fine 
Berkshires through the RURAL WORLD 
and still has a few left. If you are look- 
ing for good stuff at reasonable prices 
write Mr. Ker. 

S. Y. THORNTON, the Duroc-Jersey 
hog breeder, Blackwater, Cooper Co., Mo., 
says the demand is strong for bred gilts 
and early spring pigs. Last week he 
shipped one boar to Illinois and two gilts 
to Colorado, and received an order from 
Louisiana for three gilts and a boar, one 
from Colorado for a boar, one from Jack- 
son County, Mo., for two gilts, and one 
from Indian Territory for three gilts and 
a boar. He has left for sale only three 
bred gilts and four to breed for October 
and November farrow. His spring crop 
of 250 pigs is being prepared by running 
on clover and oats in the apple orchard, 
and serving as moth traps by eating all 
the wormy apples that fall. A point in 
favor of such moth traps is that they 
not only catch the embryo moth, but con- 
vert the fallen apples into high priced 
pork. 

Mr. Thornton is combining pure bred 
hog raising and apple growing in a man- 
ner very satisfactory to himself and, 
judging by the complimentary things said 
of his hogs by his customers, the latter 
are well satisfied. 


POINTERS. 








A GENERAL PURPOSE SHEEP. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I wish to 
make some inquiry about two breeds of 
sheep—the Oxford and the Shropshires— 
which I hope to see answered in the col- 
umns of the RURAL WORLD. Which of 
these breeds is the best general purpose 
sheep? Which is the hardier, matures 
the quicker and produces the larger num- 
ber of pounds of both mutton and wool? 
I have 20 head of grade Oxford Down 
ewes; also a registered Oxford Down 
ram, but as I am just beginning with 
sheep, and see the Shropshires so much 
advertised and spoken of in your peper, 
I have concluded that, perhaps, they ure 
a better general purpose sheep than che 
Oxford Down. If so, would it be ad- 
visable for me to breed my ewes to 4 
Shropshire ram, or should I get Shrop- 
shire ewes to start with? 

The writers all advocate the using of a 
registered ram, which, of course, I be- 
lieve is right, but it is not very encour- 
aging for a man to pay $25 or $30 for a 
registered ram and have good grade 


/ewes, and then when the stock buyer 


comes around, see him pay your neighbor 
as much per pound for lambs from a 
scrub ram and scrub ewe, as he will pay 
you for yours. I saw this done last fall. 
Not long ago I was trying to get one v7? 
my neighbors to buy a good ram, and 
this is what he said to me: ‘Well. I 
don’t see any use in paying a big price 
for a ram. I had a common ram (I 
called him a scrub ram) and my lainbs 
were just as big and I got just as much 
per pound for them as you did for yours.” 
The worst of it was I knew he spoke the 
truth. Still I want to improve my sheep, 
as I think it will pay in the end. There 
are not many good sheep in this section, 
and that is one reason I think the few 
good ones have to sell at scrub prices. 
It Would be hard to get a carload of good 
sheep here. I wish the RURAL WORLD 
the best of success, which it justly de- 
serves. M. H. KEESLING. 

Tron Co., Mo. 

In all the qualities that go to make up 
a@ general purpose sheep there is not 
enough difference between the Oxford 
Downs and the Shropshires to justify 
changing from one to the other. It is 
possible that in a hilly region like Iron 
County the Southdowns would be better 
than either of the breeds named. The 
Southdowns are smaller, but are better 
grazers on hill land and short pasturage. 
They mature quickly and for quality of 
meat are not surpassed by any breod. 
While they grow an excellent quality of 
wool, the quantity is not as great as that 
from the Oxfords, Shropshires and other 
larger sheep. 

Mr Keesling should not be discouraged 
in his efforts to improve; where sheep are 
few in number, and little attention given 
to these it will require time“in which to 
prove the superiority of the well-bred 
sheep over the scrubs. 

Mr. K. is in an excellent sheep-growing 
section, one in which the producing of 
lambs for the St. Louis market should 
be made profitable. We will be glad to 
have our readers discuss this line of shcep 
farming with Mr. Keesling through the 
RURAL WORLD. 


If you feed and water stock, it will pay 
you to write 0. K. HARRY STEEL 
WORKS, St. Louis, for their Dlustrated 
Catalog of Feed Cookers, Hog Troughs 





Tanks, etc. 


;time and again and very likely much of 
|what I have to say has been said by 


others of the Missouri Sheep Breeders’ 


| Association that I have had the pleasure 


of attending, so I hope you will pardon 
me if I get on old ground already well 
trodden. 

My observations in sheep feeding have 
all been made on a stock farm in South- 
ern Michigan, and at the Michigan and 
Wisconsin Experiment Stations. I have 
not been in this state long enough to be- 
come familiar with Missouri conditions. 
I think, however, what is true in the 
Northern states will for the most part 
be applicable here. 

In feeding sheep for market we must 
consider above all else profits to the 
feeder. It is not probable that many of 
the sheep men here feed for pleasure 
alone. This is an important feature vf 
sheep farming, but we Americans are too 
practical to look to much else but the 
money side of an industry. 

To feed for the greatest profit we must 
give attention to breed, food, shelter, 
care, and age when marketed. In years 
past when wool brought a fairly good 
price we often kept sheep on the farm 
until they were two or three years old; 
now we are feeding for the mutton with 
little regard for the wool. It would hard- 
ly be profitable to keep a sheep one whole 
year just for the wool clip and possibly a 
little growth on the animal. In consider- 
ing the age question we find sheep dii- 
ferent from cattle in this respect. Sheep 
are worth more per pound when under 
one year; usually at least one cent. Beef 
cattle bring the highest price per pound 
when almost three years of age, unless 
sold when very young as veal. In cattle 
feeding we continue the feeding process 
until we get the animal sufficiently ma- 
tured to bring a good price. There is no 
sudden drop’ in price when the _ steer 
reaches a certain age as in sheep, Never- 
theless all cattle feeders realize that there 
is more profit in marketing steers when 
two years old rather than older, not be- 
cause they are worth more per pound, 
but because they make larger gains on 
the same feed. The same Is true of sheep, 
and more than that, the sheep under one 
year bring much more per pound. 

Treating this question then from the 
standpoint of maximum profit we must 
limit it to sheep under one year, in other 
words lambs. . 

In the writer’s opinion the feeder wiil 
derive the greatest profit by growing his 
own lambs. Lambs cost on an average of 
$3 per head just after weaning time. Car- 
tainly it does not cost $3 to keep a breed- 
ing ewe one year. 

In discussing rearing lambs for mar- 
ket I must not take the time to go far 
into the breeding question. The ewes 
should be kept in a thrifty condition, not 
fat, and should have plenty of exercise. 
Only a small amount of grain is needed. 
Corn should be fed very sparingly’ since 
it induces fatness. It is claimed, and is 
probably a fact, that ewes well fed and 
gaining flesh when bred give birth to a 
larger number of lambs. 

(To be continued.) 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SHEPHERDS. 


The number of sheep in Australia de- 
creased from 124,000,000 in 1891, to 90,000,000 
in 1900. 

JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo., is 
offering for sale Cotwold and Shropshire 
rams, Shorthorn bulls and Berkshire hogs 
of both sexes. His stock is all good and 
well worth the money. Look up his ad- 
vertisement. 

C. A. M’CUE, Auxvasse, Meoe., is ad- 
vertising Southdown rams and Berkshire 
pigs of both sexes in this issue. His stock 
of both classes is high-class both as to 
breeding and individual merit. Not hav- 
ing large herds, Mr. McCue is able t9 
give them personal attention and the best 
of care. Any of our readers wanting 
anything in his line will do well to look 
up his advertisement and then communi- 
cate with him. 

J. W. BOLES, Auxvasse, Mo., 1 breed- 
er of high-class Shropshire sheep and Po- 
land-China hogs, has a card in another 
column, Mr. Boles, when introducing 
new blood, has always bought the best 
he could find, and the effect of such a 
policy is shown in the high quality of his 
herds. He will try to please whoever 
favors him with an order, and whoever, 
hunting good stock, goes to see Mr. Boles 
is pretty sure to find what he is look- 
ing for. 

H. D. BURRUSS, Carrolton, Ill, places 
his advertisement of imported and home 
bred yearling Cotswold and Shropshire 
rams in this issue. This is an excellent 
lot of 55 head. the rams are good size, well 
wooled and in good breeding flesh. The 
imported rams were brought over from 
Canada last winter and are thoroughly 
acclimated. Mr. Buruss is offering these 
rams at reasonable prices. He is thor- 
oughly reliable and we advise any of 
our readers wanting anything in his line 
to order as soon as possible and get the 
oest. 

A GREAT MOVEMENT by rail of 
Oregon sheep eastward set in and it is 
estimated that from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
head will be run on the ranges east of 
the Rocky Mountains this summer, The 
sales of feeder sheep last fall were dis- 
appointing to the Oregon owners and 
there is a surplus of nearly 2,000,000 sheep 
which cannot be fed on the range there 
this summer without endangering the ex- 
istence of the regular stock. It is planned 
therefore to load the sheep on trains and 
take them to Colorado, Kansas and Ne- 
braska to graze them through the sum- 
mer for the fall market. 








I beg leave | the June issue of the “American Angora,” 


| riculture 
through the experiment station, secure a 
| flock of goats for experimental purposes, 


|}as the Board of Agriculture is concerned, 


|its officers, 


ANGORA GOAT EXPERIMENTS IN 
MISSOURI. 


| 
We find the following communication in | 

| 
Yours of | 
May 28th addressed to the Board of Ag- 
suggesting that the board, 


| has been referred to the board and they 
instructed me to say to you that so far 


jit has no control over the experiment 
station, and it has no grounds upon which 
the experiments could be made. How- 
ever, I will say that the board, through 
will lend all the encourage- 
ment possible to the development of 
this industry and obtain accurate data as 
to the present condition of the industry 
in this state. Through a corps of five 
hundred or more crop correspondents we 
will be able to gather data with refer- 
ence to the adaptability of the different 
counties for pasturing the animals as 
well as the extent to which the business 
has been taken up already. Through the | 
bulletins published by the secretary we | 
will from time to time publish such ar- 
ticles as will educate the people of the | 
state upon the advantages of this branch 
of live stock industry. Furthermore I 
have conferred with the director of the 
experiment station, H. J. Waters, and 
asked him if he could not make arrange- 
ments to make an experiment with the 
Angora goat on the state farm. He told 
me that he would be pleased to do so. 
but just now he is conducting a number 
of cattle feeding experiments and he has 
no land that he could use for this pur- 
pose except what he is using for the cat- 
tle; hence he cannot at this time under- 
take the experiments that you suggest. 
GEO. B. ELLIS, Secretary. 

Columbia, Mo, 








FEEDING LAMBS. 


The rule in feeding is that a young 
animal will make more from the same 
quantity of food in proportion to its 
weight than it will at any future period 
in its life. Consequently it is eccnomy 
to feed the lambs as soon as they are 
able to digest the food. This is at four 
weeks old. At this age one ounce of mixed 
foods, as corn and oats ground especially 
for this use, and an equal quantity of 
bran or middlings will be quite safe, and 
as the food is dry and, the lambs weight 
made up of 75 per cent of water, it is 
quite possible that this ounce of food may 
add over its full weight of growth to the 
lamb. 

Cow’s milk is excellent food fur lambs 
which will easily learn to drink it. One 
experiment made in this way with Skrop- 
shire lambs ten days old showed thai the 
lambs made 100 Ibs. gain in weight for 579 
pounds milk, during twenty-one days. 
During 115 days after this these lambs 
made a gain of weight at the same rate 
for 830 pounds of milk, 10 pounds of 
ground oats, and 262 pounds of green oats 
and 262 pounds of green clover. ‘This 
shows how the quantity of food for «ne 
pound weight increases as the age in- 
creases, 

The value of cow’s milk for growih of 
lambs has been proved very conclus'vely 
by the writer in fattening young lambs 
for the holiday markets, the lambs five 
months old weighing seventy pounds. 
The milk fed made more profit than but- 
ter at 30 cents a pound. Skimmed milk 
fed sweet with cotton seed meal ‘stirred 
in it, made equally good lambs as the 
whole milk. The milk was warmed to 
the ordinary heat of new milk. This 
fact goes to show that sheep may he 
very profitably kept on dairy farms. 

As compared with the feeding of pigs 
on milk, it has been shown that lambs 
will make quite as much gain as young 
pigs, and as lambs may be sold in the 
spring for considerably more than the 
pigs can be, it is very clear that sheep 
may be very profitably as well as con- 
veniently substituted for pigs, especially 
in winter dairies. In fact, as compared 
with pigs, there is much in favor of 
keeping sheep. 

The largest ewe does not always bring 
the largest lamb. Nor does the largest 
breed make the most profit in feeding. 
While the largest sheep does not always 
bring the largest lamb, but it is the breed 
which dominates the aftergrowth as to 
size.—American Sheep Breeder. 


FOOT ROT.—If your sheep are suffer- 
ing from that terrible disease, foot rot, 
with a very keen knife cut deep down 
into the seat of disease by paring every 
particle of diseased or loose hoof away. 
Then apply blue vitriol, butyr of antim- 
ony and muriatic acid, equal parts, by 
weight; or red lead, blue vitriol and nitric 
acid, equal parts (mixed). As soon as the 
foot becomes dry and hard anoint with 
tar. This will make the hoof pliable ind 
healthy. Unless the operator cuts deep 
and carefully, removes every particle of 
loose hoof underneath which foul matter 
may be concealed, he can never hope to 
affect a cure. All diseased animals 
should be quarantined from healthy mem- 
bers of the flock.—Wool Markets and 
Sheep. 


While a cross-bred ram may be a fine 
individual, he will invariably prove an 
undesirable sire, as he is not so impres- 
sive as is the pure-bred animal. 


Pipe at Mfrs. Prices 
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“It’s a bad time 
to swap horses when 
you are crossing @ 
stream.” 


That was Lincoln’s famous reply to 
those who urged him to make a change 
in generals at a critical period of the 
Civil war. 

Lincoln's saying is worth remember- 

ing, especially when you are asked to 
“swap” Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery for a bootless bargain, de- 
scribed as “just as good,” at the critical 
time when health is at stake. 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov— 
ery is a medicine which has a record of” 
ninety-eight per cent. of cures. It isan: 
absolutely reliable family medicine, non- 
alcoholic and non-narcotic. It always- 
helps; it almost always cures. Why 
should any one who is seeking a cure 
for sickness, and is persuaded that the 
"Discovery ” will cure him, “swap” the: 
substance for the shadow at the risk of 
health? 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discov- 
ery cures diseases of the stomach and 
other organs of digestion and nutrition. 
What is popularly, termed “ weak ” stom- 
ach is the common cause of various forms 
of physical weakness,—such as “weak” 
heart, “weak” lungs, “weak” or slug- 
gish ‘liver, “weak” nerves, etc. The 
entire body and its several organs are 
dependent for strength upon the food 
prepared in the stomach, The “weak” 
stomach cannot provide the food- 
strength for the various organs, which 
in their turn become “ weak ” and unable 
to accomplish the work for which they 
were designed. “Golden Medical Dis- 
covery” cures through the stomach dis- 
eases which have their cause in a dis- 
eased condition of the stomach and the 
allied organs of digestion and nutrition. 

It enables the perfect digestion and 
assimulation of food by which the body 
is built up into a condition of sound 
health. It purifies the blood, drivin 
out the poisons which breed and f feed 
disease. 


Preferred to Die« 


“Have taken Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery and it did me more good than anything E 
could get,” writes Mrs. Julia A. Wilcox, of Cygnet,. 

Wood Co., Ohio, Box 25. “I doctored with three 
diferent doctors for weak heart, but they didi 
me no I was so tired and discouraged if kr 
had had my choice to live or die I would have- 
prefered to die. My husband heard of ‘ Goldem 
Medical Discovery’ and he bought me a bottle. 
[ took that and the first half seemed to help me, 
I took six bottles before I stopped. I am per- 
fectly well and am cooking for boarders (I have 
six), and am taking in washing besides. I will 
truly say I think your medicine will do all it is 
recommended to do, and more. It has been @ 
God-send to me. I will be willing to answer 
any ietters of inquiry that any one wishes me to. 
If you think this will be the means of helping 
any poor suffering woman to obtain relief you 
may print it and make any honest use of it 
you wish to.” 


Was Bedfast. 


"I had been sick for more than a year with 
kidney trouble,” writes Mrs. Lucy Hayter, of 

acksboro, Jack Co., Texas. “Several ifferent 

octors treated me, but none did me any 
One doctor said I never could be cured, that ? 
had Bright’s Disease, I suffered nearly death 
at times; had spells the doctor called spasms. 
Was bedfast most of the time for six months. 
My mother begged me to try Dr. Pierce's Golden 
Medical Discove With but little hope I wrote 
to Dr. Pierce and he said he could cure me. I 
om an to take his ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ 

although I had given up to die, I began to 

peeve from the start, and by the time I had 
taken twenty-two tles I was entirely 
I thank God for the ‘Golden Medical Discovery. * 
I weigh more than ever before in my life, and 
believe I am entirely well.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical 
Adviser, containing 1008 pages, and over 
709 illustrations, is sent free on receipt 
of stamps to defray expense of mailing 
only, Send 21 one-cent stamps for the 
book in paper cover, or 31 cents for the 
book in cloth binding. Address Dr, 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 








ALLIGATOR BOX PRESS 


Ciroulars Free. 
J. A. SPENCER, 11 Williams Street, Dwight, Ills. 
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Of the best families at farmers’ prices. 


FINE BERKSHIRES 


want, or, what is better, come and inspect the stock. 
WwW. H. KER, Prairie du Rocher, Ills. 


Write for what you 











Bronze Turkeys and Barred 


Cedar Lawn, 


Breeder of registered Sheogehive Sheep, 1 poe China Hogs and Shorthorn Cattle. 


E. H. Rodgers, 


Plidagy cps 


ammoth 
BUNCETON, MO. 
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will do to show under one 
will treat you right. 


A YEARLING SHOW BOAR FOR SALE 


yearling and will show thro all of the fairs this year. A few fall gilts that 
year ana a fee i lot of ot pigs now pect them. 


to ship. Come and 
’ Sunnyside Farm, Lamine, Mo. 


We 








Boars and Gilts. 
the same. 


Pigs eight weeks old at 





PURELY BRED DUROC-JERSEY REDS 


$5.00 each. Year by year 


Price list. Stocked up. Address 


J. Le. ZUMBRO, avaion, Livingstone Co., Mo. 
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The Markets 


WHEAT—Cash market lower and of- 
ferings much larger and quality splendid, 
the little grading No. 3 red only because 
it was tough; new No. 2 red sold in car 
lots delivered at @8c to 68*c, latter for the 
best, including a car No. 1 testing 64*c, 
as the premium obtainable on No. 2; No. 
8 red brought 62@62%c; in elevator, No. 
2 red sold at 62%c and No, 3 red at 61%c; 
old No. 2 red sold at 68%@66c, latter 
fancy E. side; No. 3 red at 68@65c; No. 4 
quotably 5S8@é6ic; mixed and No. 4 old 
spring sold at 60c; hard winter in scant 
offering, and No. 2 sold at 64%c for new 
{Turkey worth 65c), and 66c for spot and 
5,000 to arrive Turkey old. 

CORN—Cash market higher, but de- 
extremely limited; white dead 
No. 3 selling at 474%c and No. 
worth fully that much, but mixed in 
larger offering than wanted, and the 
break in futures weakened the market; 
No. 2 sold at 45c early, down to 4c, No. 
3 selling at latter also. 

OATS—Cash market strong and higher, 
mixed gaining most, as its supply small- 
est. Demand chiefly local. By sample 
No. 2 sold at 29%c E. and 30@30%c this 
side; No. 3 at 29%c this side; No. 3 at 
29%c this and E. side; No. 2 Northern 
at 30@30%c; No. 2 white at 31%c; No. 3 
white at 304%@38l%c, and No. 4 white at 
29%@30%c for poor to choice. 

RYE—None to be had and bids of 45c 
for No. 2 to arrive fail to purchase, a5 
others markets paying much higher. 

HAY—Market steady for the best grades 





mand 
scarce; 


to 


of timothy, which in small offerings, but 
shippers out and lower qualities, and 
clover mixed dull. Prairie quiet and 


steady, but only heated and out of condi- 
tion slow sale. Choice clover alone want- 
ed. Current rates on trk.: Timothy $14. 50 
@15 for choice, $13@14 for No. 1, $11@12 for 
No. 2, $9@10 for No. 3. Prairie—$11@11.50 
for No. 1, $9@10 for No. 2, $8@8.50 for No. 
3. Clover—$10@12. 
PRICES ON CHANGE. 








Closed Range Closed 
Saturday. Monday. Monday. 
Wheat— | 
Jul oo B B@%@62 62% b- 
Sept. ++ 68% D 6444@63 6344G@03% 
Dec . 665% @66% 66%4@0%O% 5 a 
Corn— 
1 oéed 42%@42% 42% 
Bent. er sr 464%4@45 454%4@45% 
Oats— 
July ....- 27% b pig athe 27% 
Sept. 27 %  27%b 
Cash wheat, corn oats oats ranged: 
Range Range Range 
saustey. Saturday. Last Yr. 
Whea 
No. 3  red.. erie 4 67 @68 81%@.. 
No. 3 red... 6B @6 Tlig@asi's 2 
No. 4 wintor-88 ad 58 S Sox TUV2@.. 
No. 2 hard..68 @.. 744@16% 
No. 2 hard. oun & Oo 73 @74 
. Corn— 
pb B cvecsed 44 @4% 43%@43% 42 @i2% 
No poccoses @.. 4% 4% 42 @.... 
No. 2 white.48 @.. 45%@.. 43 @43% 
No. 3 white.744@.. 44 @45 42 @4 
ats— 
No. 2. ..29%@30 30 @.. 25%@.... 
No. 3 . --29 @29% 29 @29% _ 
No. 2 orth. ..30%@.. 30 @.. oe 
No. 2 white.314@31% 31 @3l% 
No. 3 white.31 % 30%@31 
No. 4 white.304@.. 30 @.. 








COTTON.—Local spot quotations—Or- 
dinary, 6%c; good ordinary, 6%c; low mid- 
dling, 7c; middling, 8%c; good middling, 
8\%c; middling fair, 9%c. 

WOOL. 


Missouri and Illinois—Mediun. combing, | 
16%@l17c; medium clothing, 16@16%c; braid | 


and low, 16c; burry and clear mixed, 14) 
@l5c; slight burry, 12%@138c; hard burry, 10 | 
@10%c; light fine, 13@l4c; heavy fiine, 10@ | 
lic; lambs, 15c. Wisconsin and Ilowa—Me- 
dium, 15%c; braid and low, 14@14%c; semi- 


bright, 14@14%c; dark, 13@13%c; fine me- | 


dium, 12@13c; light fine, 12@12%c; heavy 
fine, 10@10%c. 
Bright medium, 15%c; dark and sandy, 13 
@13%c; fine medium, 13c; 
12%c; heavy fine, 9@l0c. Texas, Indian | 
Territory and Oklahoma—Medium, 15@ | 
15%c; coarse and low, 12@12%c; fine me- 
dium, 11@12%c; light fine, 11@11%c; heavy 
fine, 9@9%c. Dakota and Western—Bright 


medium, 12@12%c; light fine, 12c; 
fine, 9@9%c. Arkansas and Southern— 


Medium (fleeces), 16%c; medium (loose), 15 | 


@i5%c; burry, 11@12c; hard burry, 9@9%c. 


Tub-washed—No.1,24@244%4c; No. 2,20@24%c; | 
burry, 16@17c. Angora goat hair—Long, 14 | 


@l5c; short and low, 11@12c; burry and | 
cottel, 8@8%c. Black and seedy at from 4c | 
to 6c per pound less; 15c allowed on old 
and 20c on new wool sacks. 

BGGS—Lower at 7c loss off for current 
receipts; the offerings were probably 


never worse in quality than they are at 
present; all lots are badly damaged by the | 


heat; in fact, there is no stock to be had 
that is not more or less heated; hence, 
the comparatively low quotations prevail- 
ing. 

BUTTER—Nothing doing aside from the 
trade to supply the current local consump- 
tion, which is only for fancy Northern 
creamery. 

Creamery—Extra, 19%@2c; firsts, 
W%e; seconds, 14@14%c. Country—Choice, 
11@11%c; poor to fair, 8@10c; grease, 3@ 
3%c. Dairy—Extra, l4c; firgsts, 13c. In a} 
small way, %c per pound or more is 
charged over the foregoing quotations for | 
tub stock. 

CHEESE—Jobbing: Twins, 10%c; sin- 
gles, 10%c; daisies, long horns and Y. A., 
10%c; New York, 10%c; Limburger, 10%@ | 
lic; Swiss, 10¢; brick, 104%@lic. 

LIVE POULTRY — Chickens—Average 
receipts, hens 744c; roosters, old or staggy 
young, 3%c. Turkeys—Round lots Tc. 
Ducks 5@6c. Geese (top for full-feathered) 
4c. Spring chickens selling by weight 12@ 
l6c per tb.; top price for fancy large; 
spring ducks, choice white, 7c per Ib.; 
small and dark $150 per doz.; spring | 
geese 7c per th.; pigeons Tic per doz. 

DRESSED POULTRY —lIced _ stock, 
scalded and undrawn, with heads and 
legs on: Chickens—Average 8%c; roost- 
ers 4c. Turkeys—Average 9c. Ducks 7c. 
All poor stock, including sour, sweating, 
thin, scrawny, etc., nominal. Spring 
chickens M@léc. 

CHERRIES—No consignments received 
—Home-grown sour sold mainly at 31@ 
1.2% per 4-gal. tray and 75c@$i1 per 3-gal. 
tray loose. 

BLACKBERRIES—Quote consigned lots 
at 9c@$l per 6-gal. case for Arkansas 
(soft less). Home-grown sold at 50c to Tic 
per 3-gal. try loose. 

WHORTLEBERRIES—Choice Arkansas 
would probably sell at $ per 6-gal. case. 
wanted. Home-grown black sold at H@ 
5c and red at $1.40@1.50 per 3-gal. tray 
loose. 

GOOSEBERRIES—Quote at 65@75c per 
8-gal. tray loose; Indiana $1.40 per 6-gal. 
case. 

CURRANTS—Home-grown at 75c@$i per 
3-gal. tray loose for red and 75c for whit, 
Indiana 24-quart cases sold at $1@1.25. 

WATERMELONS—Texas sold at $27 per 
100 in a jobbing way. 

CANTALOUPES—Fiorida gems sold at 
0c to $1.% per crate for stock in bad 
order, up to $1.50@1.75 for fancy; Texas 
gems at @0c@$2 for full crates, $1.25 per2-3 
crate for choice down to 75c for poor; %- 


Kansas and Nebraska— | 


light fine, 12@ | 


heavy | 


10@ | 


bu. baskets 40@50c; Arkansas at 4@75c 
| per %-bu. basket. 

BROOM CORN—Market firm. Offerings 
| light, and it is believed $40 per ton for 


|poor to $80 for choice could be obtained | 


now. 

GRASS SEEDS—No offerings; hence 
prices are entirely nominal. Millet at 6c 
to 9c; Hungarian at 73c to $1; new tim- 
othy to arrive, August, had $4.25 bid. 

STOCK PEAS—Sale 21 sacks whippoor- 
will (fair) at $1.60 to $1.75 per bushel; 2 
sacks (weevily) at $1.75. 

SORGHUM CANE SEZD—Latest sale 
at $2 per 100 pounds. 

BUCKWHEAT—Latest sale at $1.50 per 
100 pounds. 

KAFFIR CORN— 
@1.2. 

CASTOR BEANS—Say $1.30 per bushel 
for prime in car lots; smaller lots and in- 
ferior less. 

DRIED FRUIT—Practically 
ing from first hands; nominal. Evaporat- 
ed apples would probably bring 5%c or 
even more if offered here; but there is no 
choice stock outside of cold storage, it is 
said. Some waste brought 1%c. Sundried 
quarters salable at 3c, but held higher. 

WHITE BEANS—Hand-picked pea 
beans in a jobbing way from store at $2.08 
@2.10 per bushel; screened at $2@2.05 per 
bushel. Country at $1@1.50. Lima beans 
at 7%@8c per pound. 

HONEY—Comb: Dark at 6@8c; bright 
amber, 10@llc; white clover, 114%@l2tec— 
inferior and broken less. Extracted and 
strained—Southern in barrels at 4c to 5c; 
cans, 5@5%c; California more. 

BEESWAX—Quote at 27c per fb. for 
| prime 

SHEEP PELTS—Full-wool pelts at 50c 
to 8c, according to amount of wool there- 
on; 
shearlings at 25@35c; dry stock, fallen, 
etc., 7@9c per Th. 

ROOTS—Ginseng at from $3.75 for small 
to $4.10 for large; lady slipper at 6c; sen- 
eca at 25c; pink at 14c; golden seal at 38c; 
May apple at 2%c; snake at 24c; black 
at 4c; angelica at 3%c; wahoo—bark of 
root 8c; dark of tree 2%c; blood 2%c; blue- 
flag 3c; ckulleap leaves 5c; sassafras bark 
4c; wild ginger 4c. 


Per 100 pounds at $1.16 


LIVE STOCK 


HORSES—The week in the native horse 
trade is evidently going to duplicate the 
light run had during the week before, 
auction arrivals for the first day amount- 
|ing to not more than 100 head. In substan- 
\tiation of the custom of the period, which 
is always a quiet one, receipts have been 
ebbing for a month, but more noticeably 
within the recent two weeks. Were it 
not that the demand for choice classes is 
so good, the restriction of supplies would 
{not be so keenly felt, but the current 
|market is offering a stronger and more 
|luerative outlet for good drafters, the 
| subsidiary classes, and for coachers than 
‘at any similar season in years, and it is 
unfortunate that the run is not larger. 
| With the continued limited supply in 


.. | Sight, the week opened on a strong basis | 


|for good to choice export chunks, as well | 
las for all finished heavy horses. The 
run did not include many of extra class, 


most being medium to good. There was | 


also some little Southern demand, but it 
was not any better than last week, as to 
strength, the smaller classes selling 
| without any change. 

Horse quotations: 

Heavy draft, common to good, $125@150; 
choice to extra, $175@225. Chunks,, 1,150 to 
1,350 Ibs.—-Fair’ to good, $75@90; good to 
|ehoice  $100@125. Coach horses and 
cobs—Fair to good $135@175; choice 
}to extra, $200@500. Horses for the South— 
|Small, light drivers, fair to good, $35@50; 
choice to extra, $60@75; Southern drivers, 
|large, $85@125. Export chunks, 1,200 to 
1,500 pounds, plain to good, $85@110; choice 
|to extra, $125@145. Business drivers—Fair 
|to good, $85@110; choice to extra, $125@160. 
Saddlers for Southern use—Fair to good, 

$75@9; choice to extra, $100@160; fancy 
| gaited and New York saddlers, $150@300. 


| Inferior horses—Common, small plugs, $25 | 
medium, 15c; dark medium, 12@13%c; fine | 


|@35; heavy work plugs, $40@60. 

| MULES—The week was begun without 
any indication of change in the market, 
and whith hardly any eppreciable exten- 
‘uation in receipts, particularly so far as 
commission arrivals were concerned. The 
dealers received three or four carloads, 
| while the commission run was restricted 
to one-half that proportion. Since the 
elimination of British orders ten days 
ago the trade has ruled more or less 
quiet, except for the Eastern demand. The 
|British trade was a special demand, 
which served pretty well to fill a quiet 
|notch in the summer market, and its ab- 
| sence is being: felt in the slower and easier 
|demand for small mules. The big mules 
|of choice quality are equally as strong 
las at any period during the year, for al- 
though the demand for them is not of 
generous proportions, their comparative 
searcity in the general receipts serves to 
|keep them on a strong and firm basis. 


| old: 
| 14 hands, extreme range 
| 14 hands, bulk of sales.. 


/14% hands, bulk of sales 
15 hands, extreme range 
15 hands, bulk of sales 
154% hands, extreme range 
|15% hands, bulk of sales...... 
16 to 16% hands, extreme range.110 00@160 00 
| 16 to 16% hands, bulk of sales.120 00@140 00 | 


| ADDITIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
: ON PAGE 4. 


EFFINGHAM CoO., ILL.—The situation 
here has been largely changed for the 
better by the recent rains, and the pros- 
| pect is far more cheering. The drouth 
had continued until vegetation was suf- 
fering for moisture. The earth was 
| parched to the dryness of powder and a 
hopeless condition confronted the farm- 
ers, when a copious shower of rain came, 
succeeded by several heavier falls of 
water. Corn is now making a wonderful 
growth, the fields are cleaner of weeds 
than for many previous years, and the 
aspect is far brighter than was portrayed 
during most of the month. Rye and 
wheat harvest is in progress. The rye 
crop is large and of good quality. The 
wheat acreage is small. Most of that 
sown last fall was winter killed and what 
survived has been injured by the Hes- 
sian fly and chinch bugs, yet the little 
that is being harvested is of fair yield 
and quality. Where the wheat and rye 
have been cut the bugs have invaded the 
adjacent corn fields and promise much 
damage. Oats are very short, many 
fields scarcely tall enough to cut. The 
rain was accompanied with wind and 
hail and in several localities caused con- 
siderable damage. Fruits not now prom- 
ising as well as was anticipated in the 
spring. Cherries were below the average 
yield and of poor quality. Small fruit is 
mostly a failure, attributable to the 
drouth and insects. Apples and peaches 
will not reach anything like an average 
crop. Grapes promise a large crop. 
Blackberries bid fair to be as numerous 
as sand on the seashore. DYPE. 





The Cliff, June 29. 


; 
none offer- 


lamb at 35@50c. Southern at 35@40c; | 


Quotations for broke mules, 4 to 7 years | 





} 

NEBRASKA STATE FAIR. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: The Nebraska 
| State Fair, now for the first time in its 
history can say it has a home. By leg- 
|islative enactment the fair is permanent- 


ly located at Lincoln, the capital of tne | 


State. Also an appropriation was made 
to purchase grounds and equip them. The 
old State Fair Grounds, adjoining the 
city on the north, have been purchased 
and are being equipped. These grounds 


fare reached direct by four great western | 


|railroad systems. Exhibits are unloaded 
direct at the main entrance gates. Pas- 
senger trains, both regular railroad and 
electric, run into the grounds. 
commodations are ample. Water supplies 
from the city water works are furnished 
on all parts of the grounds. Hotel ac- 
commodations the best, and no extortion- 
ate rates charged. 


point in the West can be found where 


fair exhibitors can be more fully and | 


satisfactorily rewarded than at the Ne- 
braska State Fair. All 
to render your attendance with us both 
pleasant and profitable are pledged. 

You are respectfully invited to become 
an exhibitor with us. All entries, 
cept a few, stipulated otherwise, are free 
and open to the world. 


For further information address the 


secretary. Let us know your wishes at | 
jan early day, that we may specially pro- | 
vide for you. E. L. VANCE, 
President. 
ROBT. W. FURNAS, Secretary. 


Boonville, Neb., June 25. 


00D DIRT ROADS. 





The question of how to make good 
roads from the ordinary soil is a prob- 
lem that civil engineers gave up long 
ago as being impossible. Experts, es- 
pecially state or national, always figure 


out some almost impractical way to make 
good roads for their methods are tov 
expensive. But the problem has _ been 
solved, 
Mr. D. Ward 
south of here, 
roads crank as well as a successful farm- 
er, 


King living four miles 


roads conventions, came to the conclu- 
sion'that all the theories advanced by road 
experts were wrong unless one had an 
unlimited supply of money to draw from, 
so he worked out a theory of his own 
and put it in practice and now after three 
years work he has the finest and best 
dirt road in northwest Missouri. 
King’s road machine—if it may 
nified with that title—was made by split- 
ting a box elder log, about ten inches 
in diameter and ten or nine feet long, 
then boring three holes through each 
piece, they were fastened together with 
cross pieces about two or three feet long 
on which a board or two can be laid 
across to ride on—it is a sort of a 
wheelless machine. A chain is fastened 
jin front to hitch to. It can be run square 
across the road for leveling, or by hitch- 
ing near one end it will run so as to move 
|the dirt towards the center. Mr. King 
{says he always goes over the road right 


ter is really the best time, when it freezes 


,of nights and thaws a little in the day. 

|Township boards and. road overseers 
{would do well to investigate Mr. King's 
method of working the road. If half the | 
work that is now done on the roads was | 
applied after Mr. King’s method we 
would have good roads nearly all over | 


|this part of the state in a year or two. 


We wish to add to the foregoing, which 


we find in the Skidmore, Mo., “Standard,” 
that the chief merit in Mr. King’s plan 
of caring for roads is in doing the work 
jat the right time. Could we put our 
road improvement work onto the basis 
;of doing what should be done as soon as 
it is needed, in other words, keep work- | 
men constantly employed on the roads, a 
year or two would bring about marvelous 
changes in the condition of our roads. 


WEATHER AND 





| MISSOURI 
The U. 


CROPS 





Climate and Crop Bulletin of the Weather | 


Bureau, Missouri Section, for the week 

ending July 1, 1901, is as follows: 
WEATHER.—The week just closed has 

been extremely warm, 


winds and no rain of any consequence, | 


except in a few scattered localities in 
the eastern counties, where good showers 
fell on June 28. Showers fell in a num- 
ber of the northern counties on June 22 
jand 23, however, improving corn and 
gardens, but were not heavy enough to | 
materially benefit meadows or pastures 
except in a few localities. 

CROPS.—Iin a majority of the northern, 
and in a few of the central and south- 
eastern counties, corn is doing 
well, considering the dryness of the soil, 


{and in a few of the northern counties, | 


where the heaviest rains have fallen, it 
{is growing finely. 
jand southern counties, however, it 
making but little progress and is rolling | 
| badly, while in some iocalities it is dy- 
| ing. Chinch bugs are damaging it to a 


considerable extent in a number of coun- | 


ties. The crop is very uneven, consider- 
able having been laid by, while in por- 


have just been plowed the first time. 
|Some fields in the southern counties are 
| tasseling, but are not ‘‘shooting.’’ Wheat 


jis nearly all in shock and stacking and | 


threshing are in progress. The grain is 
generally of excellent quality and good 
yields are reported in most sections. Oats 
are being cut and are variously reported 
at from half a crop to almost nothing. 
In many places they are too short for 
binding, and some fields are being mowed, 
while others are not considered worth 
cutting and are being pastured. Haying 
is also in progress, with very light yields, 
except in a few of the northern counties. 
In a few of the extreme northern coun- 
ties pastures continue in good condition; 
elsewhere they are very dry and almost 
worthless. In a few localities stock is 
being fed as in winter. Water is be- 
coming very low in many sections, and 
in some localities is now being hauled a 
considerable distance. Cotton and melons 
in the extreme southeastern counties are 
doing fairly well, but need rain. Gard- 
ens are in a very unpromising condition, 
as a rule, and in many counties early po- 
tatoes are practically a failure. Apples 
are reported in good condition in some 
counties, but in many they continue fall- 
ing badly. Peaches still promise a fair 
crop in most sections. Early peaches are 
ripening in the southern counties. Local 
hail and wind storms did considerable 
damage to fruit in a few of the northern 
and eastern counties. Except in a few 
of the northern counties, berries are 
about dried up. A. E. HACKETT, 

Columbia, Mo. Section Director. 

BARTON CO.—The weather is dry at 
present and we will suffer from a drouth 
if there is not rain soon. 








June 28. J. R. GREEN. 


All ac- | 


The management is confident no better | 


possible efforts | 


ex- | 


not theoretically, but practically. | 
being a sort of a good! 


having attended a good many good | 


after a rain, but the latter part of win- | 


S. Department of Agriculture | 


with hot drying | 


’land Park Association, 


fairly | 


In most of the centrai | 


MISSOURI FAIRS IN 1901. 
Columbia, Mo., June 27.—The of 
county fairs, as recorded by Secretary 
| George B. Ellis of the State Board of Ag- 
|riculture, is as follows: 
Atchison—Rockport, September 
|John D. Dopf, secretary. 

Bates—Rich Hill, August 20-23; John D. 


list 


10-13; 


| Moore, secretary. 

Boone—Centralia, August 27-31; J. K. 
Pool, secretary. 

Boone—Columbia, July 30, August 3; N. 
|D. Robnett, secretary. 
| Cape Girardeau—Cape Girardeau, Octo- 
|ber 8-12; E. H, Engelman, secretary. 

Cass—Harrisonville, August 13-16; T. W. 
|Clements, secretary. 
| Cooper—Bunceton, August 28-30; W. B. 
Kerns, secretary. 

Dunklin—Kennett, October 9-12; R. H 
| Jones, secretary. 

Franklin—Washington, September 5-7; 
| Louis F. Pues, secretary. 

Gentry—Albany, September 3-6; 8S. W. 


| Clark, secretary. 
Jackson—Lee’s Summit, September 17-20; 


|L. Lamkin, Jr., secretary. 
Johnson—Holden, August 6-8; E. K. 
| Steele, secretary. 

| Johnson—Wartensburg, September 5-6; 
|J. T. Dofflemeyer, secretary. 

| Knox—Edina, August 28x30; P. K. Bib- 


| bons, secretary. 
Lafayette—Higginsville, September 3-6; 
8. J. Kleinschmidt, secretary. 


| ver, 


MISSOURI CROP NOTES. 
NORTHEAST SECTION. 
SCOTLAND CO.—Lack of moisture 
during April and May seems to have af- 
fected meadows more than pastures. 
Some rye is greatly damaged by worms 
and has been plowed up and the land 


sown to millet. J. W. PULLIAM. 
June 28. 
SCHUYLER CO.—The drouth of two 
months was broken with three good 


showers and is all right for corn, but not 
enough for hay and pastures. Oats will 
hardly be tall enough to harvest. Fruit 
of all kinds is falling off badly. 

June 2. MONROE FUGATE. 





RALLS CO.—Oats, pastures, corn, clo- 
timothy and potatoes, if the drouth 
continues, will be almost entire failures. 
It seems serious now, while the corn is 
practically uninjured at this date, either 
early or late, but it is getting dry. 

June 28. ALEX C. JAMES. 





LINN CO.—Our corn crop ts still where 
rain would bring it out and al:aost up to 
the standard, much better than it was 
thought it would be one month ago. Oats 
are a failure. Meadows are onty about 
one-third to one-half a usual crop. Pas- 
ture is short. Dry weather still contin- 





| Livingston—Chillicothe, September 3-6; 
| 8. D. Rohrer, secretary. 


Moniteau—California, September 17-20; 
Charles G. English, secretary. 
Platte—Platte City, August 27-30; Wil- 


| 


liam Forman, secretary. 
Randolph—Jacksonville, August 20-22; C. 
| H. King, secretary. 
Scotland—Memphis, September 10-13; J. 
|C. Kinney, secretary. 
St. Charles—St. Charles, September 11- | 
/13; W. F. Achepohl, secretary. 
| Stoddard—Dexter, August 27-29; 8. J. 
Jeffers, secretary. 
St. Louis—Upper Creve Coeur Lake, 


September 19-22; W. W. 
Shelby—Shelbina, 
| MacKelvie, 


Brooks, secretary. 

September 23-26; W. H. 

secretary. 
Vernon—Nevada, August 27-30; 

Clark, secretary. 

| Missouri State Fair—Sedalia, 

|ber 9-14; J. R. Rippey, secretary. 


W. E. 


Septem- 


KANSAS FAIRS IN 1901. 





Following is a list of fairs to be held in 
| Kansas in 1901, their dates, locations and 
| secretaries, as reported to the State Board 


Mr. lof Agriculture and compiled by Secretary 
be- dig- | 


F. D. Coburn: 
| Allen County 
|. Wheaton, 
ber 10-13. 

Brown County Fair Association—G. W. 
Harrington, Secretary, Hiawatha; Sep- 
tember 17-20. 

Butler County Fair Association—H. M. 
Balch, Secretary. El Dorado; October 8-11. 

Chautauqua County—Hewins Park and 
Fair Association; N. G. Marsh, Secretary; 
Cedar Vale; September 25-28. 

Clay Ccunty Fair Association—E. E. 
| Hoopes, Secretary, Clay Center; October 
| 8-11. 

Coffey County 


Society—C. 
Septem- 


Agricultural 
Secretary, Iola; 





Fair Asociation—A. L. 


| Hitchens, Secretary, Burlington; Septem- 
| ber 10-13. 
| Cowley County—Eastern Cowley Fair 


Association—J. M. 
Burden; dates not yet chosen. 
Finney County 


A. Mims, Secretary, Garden City; August 
| 21-23. | 

Franklin County Agricultural Society— 
|B. C. MeQuesten, Secretary, Ottawa; 
| September 17-20. 

Greeley County Fair Association—J. C. 
Newman, Secretary, Tribune; September 
6-7. 

Harvey County Agricultural Society— | 
| John Cc. Nicholson, Secretary, Newton; | 


| September 24-27. 
Jackson County 
| Association—S. B. McGrew, 
| Holton; September 24-27 


| Jefferson County Agricultural and Me- | 
- |chanical Association—Edwin Snyder, Sec- 


|retary; Oskaloosa; September 3-6. 
Agricultural Fair Asso- 
| clation—C, F. Horne, Secretary, Mankato; 
| September 17-20. 

| Linn County Fair Association—Ed. R. 
|Smith, Secretary, Mound City; dates not 


| Jewell County 


|}yet chosen. 

Marshall County—Frankfort Fair Asso- 
ciation, J. D. Gregg, Secretary, Frank- 
|fort; September 17-20 
| Miami County Agricultural and Me- 
| chanical Association—W. H. Bradbury, 
|Secretary, Paola; September 24-27. 

Montgomery County—Coffeyville Fair 
R. Y. Kennedy, 
Secretary, Coffeyville; August 13-17. 

Morris County Exposition Company— 
|M. F. Amrine, Secretary, Council Grove; 
| September 24-27 

Neosho County Fair Association—H. 
Lodge, Secretary, Erie; August 27-30. 

Neosho Covety—Chanute Agricultural 
| Fair, Park and Driving Association, A. E. 
|Timpane, Secretary: Chanute; Septem- 
| ber 3-6. 

Ness County Agricultural Association— 
H. C. Taylor, Secretary, Ness City; Oc- 
| tober 2-5. 

Norton County 


Agricultural Associa- 
| tember 18-20. 

Osage County Fair Association—C. H. 
Curtis, Secretary, Burlingame; September 
3-6. 

Reno County—Central Kansas Agricul- 
{tural Fair and Live Stock Association, 
|Ed. M. Moore, Secretary, Hutchinson; 
| September 2-6. 

Rice County Agricultural Society—R. T. 
Worboys, Secretary, Sterling; Septem- 
ber 24-26. 

Rooks County Fair Association—J. Q. 
Adams, Secretary, Stockton; September 
10-13. : 

Saline County Agricultural, Horticul- 
tural and Mechanical Association—H. B. 
Wallace, Secretary, Salina; September 
17-20. 

Sedgwick County—Wichita State Fair 
Association, H. G. Toler, Secretary; 
Wichita; October 1-4. 

Stafford County Fair Association—John 
W. Lill, Secretary, St. John; August 28- 
30. 


Sumner County—Mulvane Agricultural 
Society—John A. Reed, Secretary, Mul- 
vane; September 27-28. 

Wilson County—Fredonia Agricultural 
Association, J. T. Cooper, Secretary, Fre- 
donia; August 20-23. 


ALTON, ILL., HORTICULTURAL SO- 
CIETY will hold its next regular meeting 
at the residence of Mr. E. Holland, Mel- 
ville, Ill., on Saturday, July 6. Horticul- 
turists are cordially invited to attend and 
bring with you any vegetables, fruits, 
flowers or other things that might add to 
the interest of the meeting. Basket 
lunch. HANNAH DAVIS, 

Godfrey, Ill. Secretary. 


Partition off a corner in the lot where 
the young pigs can have feed un- 
molested by the older hogs. Give them 
a low trough; young p! get crooked 
backs from hanging over troughs. 





Henderson, Secretary; | 


Agricultural Society—B. | 


Agricultural and Fair la half crop. Peaches promise a full crop. | 
Secretary; | | 


tions of the northern sections many fields |tion—J. L. Miller, Secretary, Norton; Sep- | 





ues. J. W. LOCKHART. 
June 29. 
KNOX CO.—The drouty which T report- 


jed a month ago was broken several weeks 
j}ago. The ground is now tn good working 
| order. 
|up to the 
Meadows 
greatly. 


average with 

and pastures have improved 

Oats are short. Truck is gen- 

|erally doing well. PETER DAILING. 
June 29. 


other years. 


| ADAIR CO.—Apples and peaches have 
| fallen considerably from hail and rain. 
| Oats and timothy are nearly ruined by | 
lary weather and the recent hot winds | 
and chinch bugs. LEWIS SPRIGGS. 

| June 29, 

The weather is very dry, with high and | 
| hot winds, 
| | thing. 
}over most of the county did considerable 
| damage. knocking off lots of peaches and | 
| apples. J. J. CLARK. 
| June 29. 

NORTHWEST SECTION. 

LIVINGSTON CO.—We are burned up. 
|It is too dry to plant lots of corn fields. 


ing. 
June 29, 


J. H. LOWE. 





CLAY CO.—It is extremely dry and hot, 
with high, hot winds. We have had sev- 
eral good prospects for rain that have 
all gone by. P. T. SOPEh. 

June 28. 





JACKSON CO.—It is very dry. 
are a failure. Corn is doing fairly wel. 
Wheat harvest has commenced and the 
yield is better than expected, and the 
quality is good. Water is getting low on | 
account of the extended drouth. 
| June 28, A. G. WILLIAMS. 








HOLT CO.—We have been having 
| enough rain to keep everything growing. 
| Pastures were never better. We had a 
|nice rain last night (28th inst.). 
| is mostly in shock and is good. There is 
\a large amount of hay to be made yet. 
June 29. M. D. WALKER. 





DE KALB CO.—There was a full aver- 
j}age of corn planted, but the dry weather 
has retarded its growth some. There was 
|}a larger acreage of wheat sown last fall 
| than usual and a good yield is assured. 
|The dry weather has cut the oat crop 
|short about one-half. Potatoes will not 
| be a heavy crop. Timothy will be about 

June 29. a. © 

SOUTHEAST SECTION. 

CARTER CO.—We have not had much 
rain since April 17. Crops are needing 
rain badly. J. C. HOSKING. 

June 28. 


BRADFORD. 





STODDARD CO.—Growing crops are 
suffering for want of moisture. 
bugs are very numerous in this locality. 

J. LAWRENCE HIGGINBOTHAM. 

June 29. 


NEW MADRID CO.—The corn and hay 
crops are short on account of drouth and 
also are pastures and potatoes. We need 
rain at present. 

June 29. THOMAS RAIDT. 

JEFFERSON CO.—We have had no 
rain since May 23, and in some sections of 
the county there has been none for two 
months. Corn will not stand the dry 
weather much longer. Hay and oats are 
not of any account. 

June 29. CHAS. J. DAVIDSON. 


ST. FRANCOIS CO.—The dry weather 
has cut all crops short, to all appear- 
ances, one-half. There has been no rain 
for over two months. The pastures are 


burned up. Nothing like it was ever 
| known here before. R. 8. BANKS. 
June 29. 


| 





PERRY CO.—There has been no rain 
for two months except local showers. 
Everything is suffering from the drouth. 
Some wheat has been threshed. The 
yield and quality are good. Oats are very 
short. Pastures are almost a failure. 

June 28. A. H. CASHION. 

STE. GENEVIEVE CO.—In the spring 
all crops looked favorable, but as we 
have had no rain since March 15 to 
amount to anything, everything is burn- 
ed up. Our wheat is good and heavy. It 
is all cut and farmers are threshing. 
Wheat is turning out well and weighs 
from 62 to 64 pounds to the bushel. 

June 29. HERMAN KOEHLER. 

BOLLINGER CO.—The prevailing 
drouth has had a damaging effect on all 
crops in this county. Local showers in 
a few localities have been of great bene- 
fit, but the area covered by such rains 
has been small. Corn that has received 
thorough cultivation looks well, but fields 
of this character are unfortunately few. 

June 29. A. MITCHELL. 





On account of the long drouth that we 
have in our county this spring’s crops 
are almost a failure. The oats must all 
be cut with the mover in order to get 
any of them, except the winter oats, 
which are very fine, but there are not yet 
enough of them in the county to make a 
note of them. Pastures are all drying 
up. Water is getting scarce. Corn is 
wilting now every day. 

BERNARD A. SCHINDLER. 

June 29. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU CO.—Corn is clean 
but is needing more rain. Wheat is har- 
vested and threshing has commenced, and 
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SLUG ik 


and Other Worms 
In the Garden Safely and Cheaply. 


Sold by Seed Dealers. 
For Pamphlet address 


B. Hammond, Fishkill-on-Hudson, New York. 




















it will run from 12 to 2% bushels per acre. 
The grain is plump and heavy and will | 
weigh over 60 pounds to the bushel. Oats | 


are short. Clover and timothy are short 

but good. We need more rain for the pas- 

tures. WM. G. SCHNEIDER. 
June 29. 


SOUTHWEST SECTION. 
CHRISTIAN CO.—The weather is very 
dry and hot and the chinch bugs very 
bad. THOS. D. MILLER. 
June 28. 





BARRY CO.—AIll crops are badly dam- 





Corn is doing well and is fully | 


which are scorching every- | 
Hail storm on June 22 extending | 


Pastures are dead. A hot wind is blow- | 


Oats 


Wheat | 


Potato | 


aged by drouth and chinch bugs. Pas- 
;}tures are almost gone. 


June 28. H. 8. HORINE. 





HENRY CO.—The unprecedented | 


|drouth and chinch bugs threaten to ren- | Fall 


| der crops, except wheat and clover, fail- 
| ures. JOHN LITTLE. 
June ‘29. 

| LAWRENCE CO.—This is the dryest 


|June I ever saw. Pastures are burned | 

lup and all forage crops ruined. Corn is 

}all wilted by bugs and drouth. Wheat is 

cut and is only about a fourth of a crop. 

|Oats are a failure. Grass of all kinds is 

| dried up. A. R. McNATT. 
June 29. 





ST. CLAIR CO.—We have had no rain 
since the first of April, that is, not 
enough to wet the ground thoroughly. It 
jis the worst drouth I have seen since 
| 1874, Oats will hardly pay for the cut- 
ting and one-half will not be harvested. 
| Flax is the same. Wheat made a fair 
| Crop. If it doesn’t rain enough in a few 
days the corn will be out. Half of mine 
jis dead now, killed by chinch bugs and 
| drouth. J. A. MANNERING. 
| June 29. 


CENTRAL SECTION. 





| COOPER CO.—All growing crops 
perishing for want of rain. 
June 28. A. J. ZEIGLE. 


are 





MORGAN CO.—We have had practical- 

| ly no rain since April 17. All. crops have 

| stood the drouth remarkably well, but 

| must give up in a few days if it doesn’t 

rain. D. R. EDWARDS. 
June 28. 





PULASKI CO.—A drouth struck 
;county in May. Pastures are actually 
| burned out. Corn is not all planted yet. 
| Wheat is being threshed and is good in 


this 


quality and quantity. Potatoes are a 
failure. H. H. GOODMAN. 
June 29. 





BOONE CO.—The shortage in crops is 
‘caused by extreme drouth and hot weath- 
er. We are drying up and if we don’t 
have rain in a few days we are gone, for 
we have nothing that we can depend 
;upon but corn, and it is gcing fast. It is 
just burning up. W. F. ROBERTS. 

June 29. 


WILL WANT WHEAT.—The French 
| situation is the important one at present, 
| Says the New York “Produce Exchange 
| Reporter.” If the cables are correct, it 
| will mean between Germany and France 
extra imports of 75,000,000 to 100,000,000 
| bushels more than last, nearly absorbing 
| the increased crop production in Amer- 
jica. It is again one of America’s oppor- 
| tunities and will mean the possibility of 
selling the enormous wheat crop at fair 
'prices. The American exports the past 
year have been about 210,000,000 bushels, 
and it is likely that the imiporting coun- 
tries will bring the American exports up 
to record figures, possibly 275,000,000 
bushels. The French news as cabled to- 
day is that the outturn will be less than 
last year’s outturn of 309,000,000 bushels, 
and that the surplus of old wheat is 
under 16,000,000 bushels, against 60,000,000 
bushels last year. French oats are also 
believed to be short. In 1897 when the 
French crop was 246,000,000 bushels, the 
imports were 86,000,000 bushels. The aver- 
age crop for ten years has been 314,000,000 
bushels, and the average requirements 
about 345,000,000 bushels. In the past two 
weeks Paris has advanced 5c per bushel, 
and is quoted now at about 80 cents for 
Sept., Dec., ex-duty. 
New York has declined 2 cents. 


DOWN TO HARD PAN. 





A Chicago merchant many times a 
millionaire, is erecting a large addition 
to his business building and in laying 
the foundations has gone down through 
various strata of soil, sand, gravel and 
clay almost one hundred feet to the 
“hard pan.” In the foundation work of 
life surely one Ought to be as careful to 
get down o he “‘hard pan” of facts, and in 
no school of our knowledge is this done 
more thoroughly than in the Gem City 
Business College of Quincy, Ill, owned 
and directed by Mr. D. L. Musselman, 
assisted by a large corps of most com- 
petent instructors. Thousands of men 
and women are in positions of great use- 
fulness to-day who but for the develop- 
ment given their natural abilities in this 
school would be unknown outside a 
small circle of personal acquaintances. 
We wish to call the attention of the 
young readers of our paper to the ad. 
of this excellent school, appearing else- 
where in this issue. Read it and write 
to-day to D. L. Musselman, Quincy, II1., 
for his large illustrated catalog, which 
he will gladly send you free. 


CARROLL CO., MO.—The week ending 
June 22 averaged warmer. Light show- 
ers have fallen in portions of the coun- 
ty, but were very local in the northern 
part of the county. About one inch of 
rain fell on the evening of the 22d, but 
over a greater part of the county ‘there 
was not more than one-half inch, and 
in the southwestern part none. Corn in 
a northern and central parts is ge 
y 


hold its own, but making 
ore. e weather has BN, favorable 
‘or wheat oats wil vpn § high |s 
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enough to cut. Clover is eee 
ured in good condition, but i is a light 
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crop. In some localities potatoes have 

been nearly ruined by the continued dry 
, tobacco piants are in 





the beds. les +o ¢ ty, 
but a short crop. SILAS A. RD. 


| 
| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| 
| 


In these two weeks | 


‘A 
100-POUND-ROLLS - SHORT-LENGTHS 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 

















M SURED. Sample Free. Dr. 
E. May, Bloomington, Ill. 


BED WETTING , 








DRURY COLLEGE, 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


term begins September 12,1901. Beautiful and 
| healthful site; fine homes for students; thorough in- 

struction. Five courses of study. Send postal for 

catalogue. Homer T. F aller, President. 


‘Pekin chporpel 


Moroansite College 
4 ip Yeas | Building, 
- St, Louis, Mo, 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
Given in Bookkeeping, Ay mage . Shorthand, 
pewriting, -. poses ao uates greater 


than sup) 
ew Gail or or Write 1 for Catalogue._2% 





Seven 





SEVEN 
GREAT 
SCHOOLS 


708 Students Enrolled. $130 pays for 48 
weeks’ board, tuition, room rent and use of text 
books. For free Illustrated Catalogue address 
ALLEN MOORE, President, 
Box N, Chillicothe, Mo. 





Conservatory. 





The University of Missouri. 
COLUMBIA, 


Has departments of Language, Lee & istosy, 
Philosophy, Economics, Sociolo; 
and also of Medicine, Law, ; Lh 4. wich 
Electrical, Sanitary and ee, Ag Bi sas 
Dairy Husbandry, Horticulture, Entoi mol logy, V Vete- 
rinary Science, H aE a 
Arts. Instruction is given in ey Science and 
Tactics also,and in nd B ‘orms. 
All departments open to women ond free as to tuition. 
In Academic department only one degree (A.B.) and 
all work elective. Campus contains Toaxteen build- 
ings qaxenies with water, steam heat and gas or 
electricity. New Greenhouse and Laboratory of 
Horticulture, rere and Entomology. New labora- 
tories of Physi ology Anatomy, Bacteriology, and 
Pathology in the yf department. Furniture 
library and and gc 
work all new. New Parker Memorial Hospital. 
Eighty-seven professors and other teachers. Exam- 
inations for entrance are held during the days (Sep. 
5-9) eoooting, the opening of the mivaretey. r 
cade apply to your senator or re gt 
For a ogue address IRVIN SWIT Regis- 
trar, Columbia, Mo., School of Mines. with Wtaistoee 
teachers and several buildings at Rolla, Mo. 

















TICKETS 





Po . Prin 
| New York = Boston 
| Big Four Route, 
GIVE 


10 Days’ STOP-OVER at 


Buffalo W 


Pan-American: 
Exposition... 


LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE: 


Ly. St. Louis..8:30 a.m. 12:00 noon 8:06 p. m. 
Ar. Buffalo....2:55a.m. 6:18a.m. 7:30 p.m. 
Ar. New York.2:55 p.m. 6:00p.m. 8:00 a.m. 


Ar. Boston....4:55 p. m. 


Through Coaches, Dinin, 
Library Cafe Cars 


For Guides, Ma Rates, Sleeping Ca: d 
Railroad Tickets, Pall at sie ed em 


Big Four Ticket Office, 
Broadway and Chestnut. 


Cc. L. HILLEARY, 
A. G. P. A., St. Louis. 


9:00 p.m. 10:34 a. m. 
Cars, Sleepers and 
s from Bt. Lois. 


Or address 














Tue 


Lovisvitte & Nasuvitte 
Raitroap 





Operates the Finest Passenger 
Service in the South. The equipment 
is up-to-date, the road bed 

without an equal and the time 

the fastest. Through trains of 
magnificent Coaches and Drawing- 
room Sleeping Cars between 


Chicago, 
Cincinnati, 
Louisville, 
Evansville or 
St. Louis and 
Nashville, 
Memphis, 
Birmingham, 
Mobile, 

New Orleans, 
Pensacola and 
Jacksonville, 


Through the historical and scenic 
regions of Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Florida. 


For descriptive matter, time tables and 
maps, address 
C. L. STONE, General Pass. Agt., 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 





STEEL FARM WAGON WHEELS. 





The patent grooved tire wheels made 
only by the Havana Metal Wheel Co. of 
Havana, Ill., have after testing them for 
four years proved to be the most reliable 
wheels made by any concern in the Unit- 
ed States. The groove in the rim of the 
wheel is a feature not found in any other 
make and one that adds three to five 
times to the durability of a wheel, as the 
heads of the spokes are down in the 
groove and are so protected that they 
cannot wear off. When the heads of the 
spokes wear off the wheel is gone, as the 
spokes simply pull out of the tire. These 
wheels are made any size to fit any size 
skeins. 

This concern also makes ten kinds of 
low down truck wagons. Write them fer 
prices. 








